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Arv. I. A Manual of Chemistry ; containing the principal 
Faets of the Science, arranged in the Order in which they 
ave discussed and illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By William Thomas 
Brande, &c. &c. Ke. Murray. 1821. 


Tuis is a book made after the modern fashion; being com- 
piled from other works by the same author, and chiefly from 
the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which he 
is known to have contributed sundry articles. The ‘ His- 
tory of Chemistry,” for example, which is prefixed to the first 
of the three volumes now betore us, is a mere abridgment of 
a certain Dissertation on the same subject, which Mr. Brande 
furnished for the publication just named: the main body of 
the work is the article “ chemistry,” which originally appeared 
in the same quarter; whilst the chapter on geology is a new 
edition of a treatise bearing a somewhat similar title, and given 
to the world, in a separate form, five or six years ago, 

But our business is with the contents of the book, viewed 
as a scientific performance, rather than with its history, con- 
sidered as an article of commerce; we shall, therefore, give 
our opinion of its merits in a very few words. 

The historical part is meagre and not very well written ; 
but, in recompense, its details are marked with suflicient 
candour and discrimination, and there is, throughout, the 
createst fairness in the allotment of merit to all who have 
had any share in discovery or invention. Nor are we aware 
that any remarkable event in the annals of chemical enquiry 
is either forgotton or incorrectly narrated. ‘The main defi- 
ciency appears in the history of principle rather than in that 
of facts; and the scientific reader, accordingly, has, in many 
places, to regret the absence of such information as would 
connect together the several epochs of chemical discovery 
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and, at the same time, throw light on the path which the 
mind must have pursued in the search of those ulterior rela- 
tions which, in fact, constitate the foundation of all physical 
knowledge, Por instance, the speculations of Mayow stand 
forth quite insulated and independent, and as having almost 
no aflinity with the opinions of his age; whence it follows, 

that in reading this portion of the history of chemistry, we 
are equally at a loss te satisly ourselves how the philosopher 

now named should have advanced so far iv the line of disco- 
very, and also why his investigations should not have been 
more closely followed up by his immediate successors. It 
may be said, and it is, no doubt, true, that chemistry has 
owed to chance many of her most splendid acquisitions, both 
in fact and prine iple ; and that, on this account, we are net 
to expect, in her annals, any tokens of that gradual and con- 
nected progress which marks the advancement of the other 

sciences. But, granting this, it will still occur to the reader 
of Mr. Brande’s “historical sketch, that he has directed his 
attention rather to the things actually done than to that more 
interesting developement of causes and effects, which secretly 
determines the line of human research, and prepares for its 
ultimate success. 

Nor is the author's style of that chaste and simple order 
Which history peculiarly demands. He inferms us, for in- 
stance, of an experimenter who “ launches into the sea of 
alchymy, but returns unpollated. by its follies.” Who ever 
heard of the follies of a sea! He tells us, too, of another, 
‘‘ who opened a communication between chemistry and phy- 
sivlogy; and that in the latter he extricated a most impor- 
tant and fundamental branch of chemical philosophy from the 
mire of false reasoning, and planted it in the meadows of 
experimental research.” Never was branch so treated be- 
fore! Speaking of Mayow, Mr. Brande observes, that in 
1674 he “was upon the very brink of that stream of discevery 
which, in 1774, carried Priestley into the fastnesses of pneu- 
matie chemistry.” We find, too, such expressions as ‘ ex- 
posilion of error,” and ‘‘ whither he had been ;” with a great 
deal of florid and figurative language, which provokes our 
condemnation, equally on account of its bad taste, and of its 
unsuitableness to the subject upon which it is here employed. 
ina word, Mr. Brande is a very affected writer, and seems 
willing, on all occasions, to sacrifice to the love of ornament 
the more important qualities of perspicuity and plainness, 
even when he is narrating simple facts and recording scien- 
tific conclusions. 


As to the “ Manual” itself, considered as an outline of 
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chemical lectures, we have no fault to find; due reference 
being had to the character and objects of the audience before 
whom they were delivered. ‘The doctrines of the science are 
extremely well illustrated by means of a numerous set of 
experiments ; and, indeed, such is the importance which is 
here very properly assigned to the experimental part of the 
teacher's office, that the lectures sometimes appear intended 
to explain the practical examples, rather than the examples 
to illustrate the lectures. In a course attended by amateur 
students, no plan, we admit, could be substituted which 
would so well answer the purpose as the one actually pur- 
sued at the Royal Institution: and, indeed, as chemistry is 
better learned through the eye than the ear, a well-contrived 
experiment, it will be granted,.is likely to convey a clearer 
conception of a fact or law in that science, than the most 
luminous discourse without such experiments. 

In regard to the arrangement of his subjects again, Mr. 
Brande wisely does not affect novelty, if we except the divi- 
sion which obtains in his first and second chapters. In the 
former of these he treats separately of attraction, heat, and 
electricity ; whilst in the latter he discusses the properties of 
radiant matter, and its influence on the composition of bo- 
dies. New, it appears to us that the first is partly included 
in the second, and the second partly included in the first, 
inasmuch as beat is radiant matter, and as radiant matter 
necessarily comprehends heat. It is only, however, as a_ 
scientific nicety that such a division merits any attention; 
and we have simply to observe, therefore, that if Mr. Brande 
had desired to be very exact in his definitions and arrange- 
ment, be would have gained his end mach better by intro- 
ducing his second chapter as a series of practical remarks 
appended to the first. 

But we can see no good reason why a system of gebdlogy 
should be combined with an elementary work on chemistry. 
It has, indeed, been customary to exhibit an outline of mine- 
ralogy in books of this description, and as long as the classi- 
fication of minerals proceeded on the basis of their chemical 
ingredients, the intreduction of that branch of science was 
perfectly regular and convenient. Now, however, that the 
natural history method gains ground, and minerals are usually 
arranged according to their external characters, we doubt 
the expediency of continuing the old connection between 
chemistry and mineralogy ; and, at all events, we openly pro- 
test against geological theories being intermixed with chemi- 
cal analyses, and with physical disquisitions on light, heat, 
and electricity. . 
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In laying before our readers some portion of the frait of 
Mr. Brande’s learned labours, we shall confine ourselves 
almost exclusively to the history of chemistry; and this, both 
because it is entertaining in itsel’, and because there is no- 
thing new in modern speculation or discovery that will not 
naturally fall to be mentioned in an historical retrospect of 
the science as it existed in time past. 

It is, perhaps, trite in the extreme to remark, that chemistry 
drew. its first beginning from the fantastical experiments of 
the alchymists; and yet, common as is the observation, no 
ene has succeeded either in tracing the commencement of 
those wild speculations, which went so long under the name 
of natural magic, or in determining the precise amount of 
the assistance derived from these by the more legitimate 
interpreters of nature. As soon as the chemical properties 
of a tew metals and minerals were discovered, men would, no 
doubt, yield up their imaginations to boundless wonder and 
expectation; and entering upon the examination of nature 
with ardent hopes, and a very limited knowledge, they would 
have no guide but their fancy, and ne object in view but such 
as was suggested by their credulity or avarice. Perhaps, 
too, in the early days of physical enquiry, there was a certain 
reverence and holy fear mixed with the curiosity which im- 
pelled men to search out the mysteries of God's works : and, 
in proof of this, we find that fasting, prayer, and almsgiving, 
were very usnally recommended as qualifications which, if 
not altogether indispensable, were esteemed the best auxi- 
liaries in the prosecution of that occult knowledge, wherein 
at once the greatness and the happiness of mankind were 
supposed to be centered. In the work entitled Tractatus 
Aureus, Hermes the thrice great is represented as speaking 
of his magical science as a sort of divine deposit of the most 
precious order imaginable, and assuring his readers that he 
never would have revealed the secrets connected with it, 
** had not the tear of eternal judgment, or the hazard of the 
perditian of my soul, for such a concealment, have prevailed 
with me.” The object, too, which those early sages endea- 
voured to attain, was extremely sacred and imposing. They 
laboured to acquire the possession of a power, by means of 
which, ‘* through the permission of the Omnipotent, the 
greatest disease is cured, and sorrow, distress, evil, and every 
hurtful thi ng, is evaded; by help of which we pass from 
darkness to light, from a desert and wilderness to a habitation 
and home, and from straitness and necessities to a large and 
ample estate,” 


There is no doubt that, in the more modern works on 
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natural magic, we find a great deal of weakness mixed with 
positive fraud and imposture ; still, we are disposed to hold 
the opinion that the pursuits of physical knowledge, in the 
most ancient times, had a character of holiness which im- 
pressed with awe, not only the vulgar, bit those who actually 
engaged in them. ‘To detect even the proximate causes of 
natural phenomena, was, as they viewed it, to approach 
within the veil which the Divine Architect had drawn over 
his works: it was, as it were, to extort a secret which was 
not meant for every eye or ear ; and we perceive, accordingly, 
that they usually proceeded to their incantations with the 
deepest expressions of religious reverence, and with their 
minds profoundly subdued by a consciousness of the divine 
presence, 

But the objects which the more modern alchymists had in 
view, savoured, we admit, very little either of divine wisdom, 
or of human knowledge. They laboured to convert all metals 
into gold, and to extend the life of the human being to ten 
times its natural limits ;—objects which, if they could be 
realized, would at once deprive man of one of the principal 
means of his improvement, and add greatly to one of the 
chief sources of his misery. Iron is to him niuch more useful 
than gold; and, unless the constitution of nature were en- 
lirely changed, it would be no boon conferred on certain 
favoured individuals of the human race to live six or seven 
hundred years after their generation had passed away. 

The only thing that now strikes us as remarkable in the 
history of alchymy, is the fact, that not only the principle of 
transmutation was believed in, as a physical possibility, by 
men of sound judgment and enlarged views, but aiso that nu- 
merous instances of actual transmutation were attested, as 
having been exhibited before men who could not readily be 
deceived, and who certainly would not have given their 
countenance to an imposture. Salmon, who, in the reign of 
King William, published what he calls the ‘‘ Marrow of Al- 
chymy,” gives us a sort of confession of his faith on.this head, 
which may be regarded as also the belief of his philosophical 
contemporaries. 


“ As to the great work,” says he, meaning transmutation, “ it 
is my opinion that there is such a thing in nature. 1 know the 
matter of fact to be true, though the way and manner of doing it is 
yet hid from me. I have been eye-witness of so much as is able to 
convince any man endued with rational faculties, that there is a 
possibility of the transmutation of metals; yet for all these things, 
i will not advise any man, ignorant of the power of nature and the 
way of operation, to attempt the work, lest, erring in the founda. 
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tion, he should suffer loss and blame me. Without doubt there is 
a gift of God from above, and he that attains it must patiently await 
the moving of the waters; when the destined angel moves the wa- 


ters of the pool, then is the time to immerge the leprous metal, and 
cleanse it from all impurities.” 


Van Helmont, a name consecrated in the annals of science, 
held the same opinion as Salmon. 


** I am constrained,” says he, ‘to believe in the making of gold 


and silver, though I know many exquisite chemists to have con 
sumed their own and other men’s goods in search of this mystery ; 
and to this day we see these unworthy and simple labourers cun- 
ningly deluded by a diabolical crew of gold and silver-sucking flies 
and leeches. But I know that many will contradict this truth: one 


says it is the work of the devil, and another that the sauce is dearer 
than the meat.” 


Bergman reasons on the subject in a similar manner. He 
admits not only that transmutation is possible, but when al- 
lauding to particular instances mentioned by authors of ap- 
parent veracity, he even proceeds so far as to remark, that 
‘although most of them are deceptive, and many uncertain, 
some bear sach character and testimony, that, unless we re- 
jeet all historical evidence, we must allow them entitled to 
confidence.” 

About forty years ago, Dr. Price, of Guildford, renewed 
for a moment the popular faith in alchymy. By means of a 
white and a red powder he professed that he could turn 
mercury into silver and gold; and he is said to have even 
gained several proselytes to a steady belief in this ancient 
wonder. » When, however, his experiments were to be put 
to the test, in the presence of competent judges, he took 
refuge from the disgrace which awaited the exposure of his 
fraud by drinking laurel-water. | 

The last member of this school, whose name we are to 
mention, was Peter Houlfe, a singular and very eccentric 
character, who died here so lately as the year 1805. 


“* T have,” says Mr. Brande, “ picked up a few anecdotes re- 
specting him, from-two or three friends who were his acquaint- 
ance. He occupied chambers in Bernard’s Inu, while residing in 
Lendon, and usually spent the summer in Paris. His rooms, 
which were extensive, were so filled with furnaces and apparatus, 
that it was difficult to reach his fire-side. A friend told me, that 
he once put down his hat, and never could find it again, such was 
the confusion of boxes, packages, and parcels, that lay about the 
chamber. His breakfast hour was four in the morning: a few of 
his select frends were occasionally invited to this repast, to whom 
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a secret signal was given by which they gained entrance, knocking 
a certain number of times at the inner door of his apartment. He 
had long vainly searched for the elixir, and attributed his repeated 
failures to the'want of due preparation by pious and charitable 
acts. I understand that some of his apparatus is still extant, upon 
which are supplications for success, and for the welfare of the 
adepts. Whenever he wished to break an acquaintance, or felt 
himself offended, he resented the supposed injury by sending a 
present to the offender, and never seeing him afterwards. These 
presents were sometimes of a curious description, and consisted 
usually of some expensive chemical product or preparation. He 
had a heroic remedy for illness: when he felt himself seriously in. 
disposed, he took a place in the Edinburgh mail, and having 
reached that city, immediately came back in the returning coach 
to London. A cold taken on one of these expeditions terminated 
in an inflammation of the langs, of which he died in 1805.” 


if chemistry was not indebted to the alchymists for much 
that was valuable in principle, it was placed under no small 
obligation to them, for the various and very useful apparatus 
which they had constracted in order to facilitate their 
favourite researches. Alembics, stills, retorts, receivers, 
and a variety of whimsical and complex vesscls, in glass and 
pores tain, are described in their works ; and, as‘Mr. Brande 
informs us, they not only possessed all the furnaces with 
which our modern laboratories are necessarily supplied, but 
were particularly expert in their construction, and often sur- 
prisingly happy in their na ation. 

Next in order to the alchymists comes a class of medical 
practitioners, who, in the course of their pharmaceutical 
preparations, made considerable advances in chemical dis- 
covery, Basil Valentine of Erfurth, for example, the au- 
thor of a pompous but very learned work, called the 

‘Chariot of Autimony,” brought to light much valuable 
knowledge theretofore unknown; and, among other dis- 
coveries ascertained the composition of the nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, and explained at the same time the method of 
preparing them for medical purposes. 

Valentine was succeeded by Puracelsus and Van Hel- 
mont, who added greatly to the treasures of the Pharma- 
copwia; but to none was chemistry so much indebted, in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, as to Glauber of 
Amsterdam ; who, to the laborious dexterity of a stecessful 
experimenter, joined the ingenuity and acumen of an able 
philosopher. ‘To him is dae the discovery of muriatic acid, 
as well as the distillation of vinegar from wood ; and in pro- 
curing these substances he followed a method so extremely 
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ingenious, that the resources of modern art have not yet 
supplied an apparatus to supersede the original invention of 
Glauber. 

It is known to the reader, we presume, that the very 
familiar article, called Glauber'’s Salt, was first accidentally 
discovered by this active experimenter, when preparing mu- 
riate of ammoniac, from common salt and sulphuric acid. 
To this very useful aperient he gave the name of sal mira- 
bile ; on the properties of which he was wont to descant with 
much exaggeration, anticipating from it nearly all the won- 
ders of the alchymical elixir. Of salt, in general, he used 
to say, that “ it isthe beginning and end of all things, and it 
increaseth and exalteth their powers and virtues: it is the 
true universal medicine: not that I would have any man 
persuade himself, that in these words [ would assert immor- 
tality, for my purpose tendeth not thither, seeing that I am 
not ignorant that there is no medicine against death.” Mr. 
Brande has the merit of rating Glauber at his proper value, 
as a philosophical chemist, and of restoring to him the repa- 
tation of certain discoveries which have been appropriated 
by modern writers ; who either knew not, or intentionally 
passed over, the ingenious labours of the Amsterdam phy- 
sician. 

At the stage to which chemistry was now arrived, the arts 
connected with that important science had evidently made 
much greater progress than the knowledge of principle. A 
series of fortunate accidents had revealed to the chemical 
apothecary many combinations of matter, of which philosophy 
had not yet traced the affinities, or detected the laws, ac- 
cording to which the several ingredients mutually affect 
each other. But a period was at hand which was destined 
to spread the light of science over the manipulations of art. 
The Royal Society was already established; the leading 
members of which soon distinguished themselves by learned 
disquisitions on some of the most interesting subjects to 
which chemistry or general physics has ever yet been 
directed. 

The views now opened out by Hooke and Boyle on the 
doctrine of combustion, claim in a particular manner the 
notice of the scientific annalist. In the works of earlier 
writers, the phenomena of combostion are usually ascribed 
to the existence of a highly volatile principle, which, when 
acted upon by heat, was developed in the form of flame and 
fire. When metals, in particular, were exposed to tbe ae- 
tion of heat, the greater number were observed to alter their 
appearance, and, losing their metallic brilliancy, to be con- 
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verted into an earth-like substance, to which the name of 
calx was given. It was generally imagined that in this pro- 
cess, the particles of the combustible substance, or rather, 
erhaps, of the supposed subtile principle on which com- 
Castion depended, were thrown into violent action, and al- 
timately dissipated in the form of light and heat; a notion 
very similar to that which was afterwards entertained by the 
advocates of the Phlogistic hypothesis in regard to the na- 
ture and eflects of burning. ‘The true theory on this subject 
seems to have been first suggested to the philosophers of 
Europe by an experiment which was performed by Le Brun, 
and explained by Rey ; and which was attended by the rare 
advantage of ascertaining the fact, that metals so far from 
losing any thing in the process of combustion, gain con- 
siderably in weight. Le Bran having melted two pounds 
six ounces of tin, observed, that in six hours the whole had 
passed into the state of calx, weighing three pounds one 
ounce ; a result, so little expected, that he was utterly at a 
loss to account for it on any principle at that period recog- 
nized by science. He mentioned it to his friend Rey ; who, 
resuming the consideration of the fact on broader principles 
than were yet occupied by any chemical school, arrived at 
the conclusion, that the increase of weight in the melted tin, 
could only by referred to the fixation of atmospheric air, 

A series of very clever experiments, conducted by Hooke, 
Boyle, and others, proved the connection between combus- 
tion and the absorption of a certain part of the air by the 
burning substance; and even led to the knowledge of a fact, 
still less obvious, namely, that the portion of the air which is 
fixed or combined with the burning body is similar to, if not 
the very same as that which is fixed in nitre. Mayow fol- 
lowed closely in the same path, and illustrated by man 
well-chosen experiments the same doctrine; which, how- 
ever, Was not as yet to secure the suffrages of the learned, in 
Opposition to appearances so strongly confirmed by the sen- 
ses, and to opinions which bad long held possession of the 
public mind. It was doomed to give way, for a time, to the 
phiogistic throng, which was already on the point of being 
established in Germany by the labours of Beccher and 
Stahl. 

Advancing to the era of pneumatic chemistry, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Brande in ascribing to Dr. Stephen Hales, 
the merit of being the founder of that school ; for it does not 
appear that this curious physiologist ever entertained an 
idea, that air combined as an ingredient of maiter, in the way 
we find carbonic-acid gas fixed in limestone, or even that the 
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mixture of gases in any instance, resulted in the formation 
ofa fluid. To use Mr. Brande’s own words, we grant, that 
Dr. Hales “‘ stambled apon a variety of curious facts and 
observations ; but having unluckily predetermined, that the 
various products formed were mere modifications and conta- 
minations of common air, he let slip a numerous series of 
discoveries once fairly within his grasp, and which were ai- 
terwards eagerly amassed, and successfully reasoned upon, 
by Dr. Priestley and his contemporaries.” In short, the 
experiments, institated by Hales, merely produced a num- 

ber of gases, which had, no doubt, been produced a hundred 
times before ; and as he did not examine into their nature, 
or ascertain their relations, we are at a loss to perceive in 
what respect he contributed to lay the foundations of pneu- 
matic chemistry. This honour belonged to Dr. Black ; who, 
by his discovery of carbonic acid gas, as a coustituent part 
of limestone, opened a way to the clear discernment of the 
uses and qualities of those invisible fluids which constitute 


so large a portion of the material world, as well as of every 
chemical system. 


‘* When Dr. Black first entered the precincts of ehemistry, 


there was a busy and acute controversy respecting the cause oi 


causticity in earths and alcalis ; it was x some supposed, that the 
conversion of limestone into quick-lime depended upon its absorb- 
ing certain igneous particles; by others, the change was referred 
to an acrid acid, contracted in the fire ; by others, ‘to non- -descript 
saline particles. Dr. Black’s notice appears to have been drawn 
to this enquiry by the researches of Hoffman, concerning the na- 
ture’ of magnesia; he found that when the earth was obtained by 
adding a mild alcalito the solution of Epsom salt, it effervesced 
upon the addition of an acid; but that if heated red hot, it no 
longer effervesced, and moreover lost considerably in weight. 
The same fact applied equally to lime, and led him to believe, 
that that substance, instead of acquiring its acrimony by the ab- 
sorption of something from the fire, became caustic by the loss or 
expulsion of one of its elements, in consequence of being heated. 
He then distilled some magnesia in a retort; but finding, that 
though it diminished considerably in weight, the only visible loss 
it sustained was a minute portion of water, he conceived the pos- 
sibility of the escape of some gaseous matter ; and on mixing 
common magnesia and an acid in a proper phial, he collected a 
considerable quantity of a permanently elastic gaseous body : from 
chalk or limestone, and from the mild alkalis, he procured a similar 
gas, and he termed it fixed air.’ 


In this wav was he led to the discovery of carbonic acid 


gas; a subject which immediately invited the attention of 
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several other distinguished the’ ts, particularly of Dr. 
Macbride, who verified the cc“ sions of the Edinburgh 
professor ; and of Dr. Brownrig: «ho applied the principle 
to an explanation of the choke-dump in mines, as well as of 
the acidulous qualities in mineral waters. 

But the most important discovery, for which we are in- 
debted to Dr. Black, was, that which respected latent heat, 
or the property which that substance possesses of existing in 
bodies, to a great amount, without rendering itself sensible 
to the touch, or even to a very delicate thermometer. ‘This 
interesting fact is well illustrated by a simple experiment, 
which any one may perform in his study, and which was 
frequently appealed to by Dr. Black himself, as the best and 
most intelligible example of latent heat. ‘Two similar globu- 
lar glasses were filled with water, which in one was after- 
wards frozen, and in the other cooled as nearly as possible 
to the same point. ‘They were then carried into a room of 
a temperature of 47°, there being no other difference be- 
tween them, than that the one contained ice, and the other 
water, as near the temperature of 32° as could be effected 
withoat actual congelation. In half an hour the vessel of 
water had acquired the temperature. of 40°; whilst in the 
other vessel it required ten hours and a half to melt the ice, 
and raise the water to 40°. Now, as the access of heat was 
the same in both cases, and as this was at the rate of 7° in 
halfan hour, it follows, that in twenty-one half hours, the 
time required to thaw the ice, and to elevate. the temperature 
of the water to 40°, it must have received twenty-one times 
seven degrees, that is, 2l°x7°*=147°. The difference, 
therefore, between the increase of temperature in the ice- 
vessel, compared with the water vessel, with equal acees- 
sions of heat, is 140°; a number which expresses the quan- 
tity of sensible heat, rendered latent during the process of 
liquefaction. 

But a still more striking example of sensible heat becom- 
ing latent is afforded by the conversion of water into steam. 
When water is made to boil, the steam which rises from it 
is not hotter than the water itself, although there be a con- 
tinual accession of heat from the fire; it follows therefore 
that the additional heat over 212 must become latent in tho 
steam. ‘lo ascertain the thermometrical.expression of this 
latent heat, Dr. Black proceeded thus: The.time required 
to raise a quantity of water to the boiling point was carefully 
noted ; the same heat was then continued till the whole was 
evaporated, and the time consumed in the process was also 
carefully noted. Proceeding on the data thus obtained, and 
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su} a the accession of heat to have gone on above 22 
at the same rate as before the water boiled, it was estimated 
that the quantity of heat thrown into the steam was not less 
than 800°. The amount of heat rendered latent therefore 
was the difference between 212° and 800°, or SS8°. Indeed, 
from experiments made on the condensation of steam, it 
appears that the quantity of heat rendered latent by the vapo- 
rigation of water, exceeds considerably the statement now 
made ; amounting to more than 900°. 
This discovery was rich not only in sublime views relative 
to the economy of nature, but also in a great variety of prac- 


tical uses. A’ new instrament was placed in the hands of 


man, by means of which he acquired a command over the 
opposite qualities of heat and cold. Art was enabled to 
advance into a provinge which appeared the most rigorously 


prohibited to her approach, and to assume the controal of 


physical causes which seemed the farthest removed from her 
inflvence. The production of iee, and even of an mtenser 
degree of cold than nature herself has vet exhibited, is placed 
within the reach of every novice in chemistry ; ; whilst the de- 
licacies of the table and the comfort of our chambers have 
derived some of their highest improvements from the same 
source, 

Preumatic chemistry was destined to receive a great ad- 
dition to its stores from the active hands of Dr. Priestley. 
In his various experiments on fixed air, as carhonic acid gas 
was then called, and on air tainted by combastion and re- 
spiration, he occasionally brought to light some very interest- 
ing facts ; but the most brilliant of his achievements, and that 
on which his fame will mainly rest with posterity, is the dis- 
covery of oxygen gas. Tt was in the year 1774 that he was 
conducted in the ceurse of his researches to this fortunate 
result; and Dr. Rutherford had two years before detected in 
the air of the atmosphere the existence of azote, or nitrogen, 
so that the composition of the mvisible flaid which invests 


our globe was no longer concealed from the curiosity of 


screnec, 
The path opened op by Black and Priestley was sedulously 
ecoupied by house Scheele, and Cavendish; the second 


of whom has derived an accession to his fume from the dis- 
covery of oxygen, at the same time with the philosopher of 
Birmingham. Lavoisier, indeed, claimed the same honour ; 
alleging that he had attained to the knowledge of that gas 
simultaneously with Scheele—a pomt in scientific history 
which still remains undetermined, and which has been a 
good deal perplexed by national jealousy and personal am- 
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‘bition, Scheele also discovered oxymuriatic acid, which 
has since been called chlorine : and made besides a great va- 
riety of new combinations in metallic and gaseous sub- 
stances. 

The name of Cavendish is chiefly celebrated for the dis- 
covery of hydrogen and the decomposition of water. He 
was a man of uncommon modesty, approaching even to dif 
fidence, and a true lover of science for its own sake, He 
was, says Mr, Brande, an enemy to the new nomenclature 
of chemistry, and was fond of foretelling its downfall. He 
disliked all innovations that were not rendered absolutely 
necessary by the progress of ex periments, and would never 
adopt new opinions till fully and leisurely convinced of the 
falluey of the old ones,“ Though ocgasionally in his coms 
pany 1 scarcely ever knew him take a part of a continued 
dialogue, exe ept at the Royal Society Clab, where he dined 
every Thursday, till within a short time of bis death: and 
there he never spoke except to gain or give information,” 

We are arrived at the era of Lavoisier, the great reformer 
of chemical language, and the first who established the anti- 
phlogistic system on a firm and durable basis, Priestley con- 
tinued till the last to oppose the progress of those sound 
Views on combustion which were originally suggested by the 
reasonings of Rey, and confirmed by the experiments of 
Hooke and Boyle; and notwithstanding the luminous prin- 
ciples evolved by Black, Bergman, Scheele, and Cavendish, 
it was reserved for the French school to construct such a 
theory as would reconcile all opinions and give a consistent 
explanation of all phenomena. 

t is extremely difficult in most cases to appreciate exactly 
the merit of invention, as it is impossible to know what hints 
and aids have been administered to the inventor; how much 
he owes to regalar scientific research ; and how much is to 
he aseribed to mere accident, where the result had neither 
been sought nor conjectared. In regard to Lavoisier, how- 
ever, we are supplied with the means of measuring his ser- 
vices in chemistry ; and we agree in opinion with Mr. Brande, 
that, if taken in connection with the labours of the old Eng- 
lish school, the experiments of Hooke and Mayow, and 
the discoveries of Black, Priestley, and Scheele, these ser- 
vices have been greatly over-rated. Lavoisier, as Mr. B. 
aptly observes, though a great architect in the science, la- 
boured {ittle in the quarry ; his materials were chiefly shaped 
to his hand, and bis skill was displayed in their arrangement 
and combination. 
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We have no intention, however, to depreciate the know- 
ledge and ingenuity which Lavoisier carried to his great 
work, the formation of a nomenclature on a scientific and 
uniform plan. ‘Time and the progress of discovery have, 
indeed, proved that the undertaking was premature; bat 
the merit of this distinguished chemist ead his coadjators 
remain undiminished, and the general principles of their 
scheme admit of av adaptation to the most improved state of 
the science. It was only (rom aman deeply conversant with 
the chemical properties of matter that the following antici- 
pation could proceed in reference to the nature of the alcaline 
earths, which at that time, were regarded as simple bodies. 
From certain phenomena which he had just recorded, he 
views it as probable that oxygen is the bond of union between 
metals and acids, and from this we are led to suppose, that 
oxygen is contained in all substances which have a strong 
allinity with acids, 


** Hence,” says he “ it is very probable that the four eminently 
salifiable earths contain oxygen, and that their capability of uniting 
with acids is produced by the intermediation of that element. 
What I have formerly noticed relative to these earths, namely, that 
they may very possibly be metalle oxides, with which oxygen hus 
a stronger affinity than with carbon, and consequently are not re- 
ducible by any known means, is considerably strengthened by the 
above consideration.” 


It is unnecessary to remark that the achievements of Sir 
H. Davy in the laboratory of the Royal Institation, have 
completely verified this anticipation, 

The next step, we thak, m the history of chemical dis- 
covery is that to which we have just alleded. The galvanic 
pile in the hands of Volta had led to some very striking re- 
sults, and excited all over Rarope the greatest curiosity and 
expectation in regard te the powers of the new instrument ; 
when, by the aid of that hberal manificence which has al- 
ways characterized the inhabitants of this great city, Sir. H. 
Davy was enabled to institute experiments on a very exten- 
sive scale, and to produce effects which astonished the world. 
The decomposition of the alkahs, and the alkaline earths 
revealed to the chemist a complete set of new principles, 
both in regard to the mutual agencies of bodies, and the 
nature of the power by which that agency is maintained. 
Chemical affimity appears identical with electrical energy ; 
to the extent at least of the fact that the latter controuls and 
even dissolves the former, and that, too, in substances beld 
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tegether by the strongest affinities known to the scienee. 
The foundation of the old system is entirely shaken. Onxy- 
gen, instead of being in all cases an acidifying principle is 
jound to combine with a metallic base and to form an alkali; 
aud heat, so far from being in every instance the effect of a 
combination between that gas and a combustible substance, 
is found on many occasions, to be the result of mere chemical 
action without any absorption of the acidifying principle 
whatever. 

The latest improvement in the science of chemistry, and 
one which promises very important results, is connected with 
the discovery of that law which in chemical combinations, 
regulates the proportions of the combining substances. When 
two bodies unite so as to form one compound only, that com- 
pound always contains the same relative proportions of its 
component parts: and in cases where two bedies unite in 
more than one proportion, the secénd, third, or fourth pro- 
portions are multipliers or divisors of the first. For exam- 
ple, carbonic acid unites to potassa in two proportions, and 
forms two definite compounds. In the one 70 parts of 
potassa are combined with 30 of carbonic acid ; in the other 
70 of potassa are united with 60 of carbonic acid. Lead, 
again, combines with oxygen in three proportions: the first 
compound consists of L100 lead and 8 oxygen ; the seeond of 
100 lead and 12 oxygen; and the third of 100 lead and 16 
oxygen. It is deserving of remark, too, that whilst the 
potassa combines with carbonic acid in the proportions of 
40 and 60, it will not enter into combination in any inter- 
mediate proportions. The same rule also applies to gaseous 
bodies. Thus, for instance, nitrogeg combines with oxygen 
in the following proportions, constituting five different com- 
pounds. 


Nitrous oxide = - - 1 Nitrogen + 7.5 Oxygen 
Nitric oxide - og +15 
Hyponitric acid - - | + 22.5 

Nitrous acid - Shey + 30. 

Nitric acid - o 4 + 37.5 


Results of this nature having been generalized by several 
authors, particularly by Dalton, Berzelius, Davy, Wollaston, 
and Dr. Thomson, are known to modern students as the doc- 
tine of “‘ Atomic Theory,” or as the “ 'Fheory of Definite 
Proportionals.” The fullest account that we have any where 
seen of this interesting branch of chemical science is to be 
found in the Annals of Philosophy: a journal which was at 
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one time very ably conducted by the last of the writers whose 
names we have just mentioned, and which was particularly 
valuable as a well digested record of the progress of discovery 
at home and abroad. 

Having finished this outline of chemical history, which 
contains the mere fastigia rerum from the days of the al- 
chymists down to the discoveries of Davy, and the specula- 
tions of Berzelius, we at length find ourselves at the com- 
mencement of Mr. Brande’s Manual; which professes to 
teach the principles of the science as they are at present 
held by the most approved authors in England and France, 
and to illustrate them too by well-chosen experiments, the 
greater part of which may be performed in a private cham- 
ber. In justice, then, to this popular writer, we are happy 
to assert that a beginner could not find a more suitable work 
fur expounding the rudiments of chenaical knowledge than that 
now before us; and also that those who have made the great- 
est progress in the science will derive much satisfaction from 
perusing the lucid commentaries on its most abstruse doc- 
trines with which these pages abound, and more particularly 
from the felicitous application of experiment, wherever the 
ideas are likely to become confused, or the mutual agency of 
bodies is in danger of not being clearly perceived. ‘The va- 
rious methods too, here explained of procuring chemical 
products, and of preparing them for the manipulations of the 
laboratory, cannot fail to be extremely useful as well as en- 

tertaining to the amateur chemist; and in this respect we 
know no elementary work, which, combining science with 
practical details, will bear a comparison with Mr. Brande’s 
Manual. We wish, indeed, that he would be content to 
forego those rheterical ognaments, which at the best appear 
very questionable in a scientific performance, and which in 
his case so often seduce the imagination, without imparting 
any light to the understanding. In other respects, his zeal 
to please urges him on in the proper path. His dexterity 
us un experimenter cannot be too highly praised; and one 
never fails to sympathize with him iv that honest triamph 
which accompanies the successful display of professional 
knowledge, through the medium of a splendid and ingenious 
apparatus. 
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Art. Il. Halidon Hill; a Dramatic Sketch, from 
Scottish History... By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. | 8vo, 
pp. 112. 6s. Hurst and Co. 1822. 


THs, we understand, unlike the earlier poems of its author, 
has not been received into the ranks of popular faveur. 
Such rumours, of course, have no effect on our critical 
judgment; but we cannot forbear saying, that, thinking, as 
we do, very highly of the spirit and taste with which an in- 
teresting tale is here sketched in natural and energetic verse, 
we are, yet, far from feeling surprised, that the approba- 
tion, which it is our pleasing duty to bestow, should not have 
been anticipated by the ordinary readers of the work before 
us. It bears, in truth, no great resemblance to the narrative’ 
torn trom which Sir Walter Scott derived his first and 
igh reputation, and by which for the present, his genius 
must be characterised. It is wholly free from many of their 
most obvious faults—their carelessness, their irregularity, 
and their inequality both of conception and of execution : 
but it wants, likewise, no inconsiderable portion of their 
beauties—it has less ‘‘ pomp and circumstance,” less pic- 
turesque description, romantic association, and chivalrous 
glitter, less sentiment and reflection, less, perhaps, of all 
their striking charms, with the singe exception of that one 
redeeming and sufficing quality, which forms, in our view, 
the highest recommendatiun of all the author’s works of ima- 
gination, their unaffected and unflagging vicour. This, 
perhaps, after all, is only saying, that we have before us a 
dramatic poem instead of a metrical tale of romance, and 
that the author has had too much taste and discretion to be- 
dizen his scenés with inappropriate and encumbering orna- 
ment. There is, however, a class of readers of poetry, and 
a pretty large class too, who have no relish for a work, how- 
ever naturally and strongly the characters: and incidents. may 
be conceived and sustained—however appropriate and manly 
may be the imagery and diction—from which they cannot 
select any isolated passages, to store in their memories or 
their common-place-books, to whisper into a lady's ear, or 
transcribe into a lady’s album. With this tea-table and 
watering place school of critics, ‘“ Halidon Hil!’ must ex- 
pect no favour: it has no rant—no mysticism—and, worst of- 
fence of all, no affectation. 
In the matter of style, indeed, Sir Walter has set an exam- 
ple, which the writers, and particularly the dramatic writers 
Aa 
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of the day, might, we think, do well to follow, though we have 
no hope, and to say the truth, not much ambition, to con- 
vert them or their admirers—the “ Labeo” or the “ Romulide 
saturi” of the age—to our opinion. We would, however, 
refer the opinion which we have so expressed, to the judg- 
ment of those—if such there be—who can condescend to 2 
pleased by plain and genuine English, without any patches 

of the diction of this or that age—by unsought and natural 
images without conceit— and by a manly flow of versification 
without prosaic lines, or any of the other artifices of elabo- 
rate carelessness, ‘‘ to split the ears of the groundlings.” 

The author has entitled his work “ a Dramatic Sketch j: 
it consists, indeed, only of two acts, of moderate length, and, 
though we may not accede to the author's declaration, that 
it is “‘ in no particular calculated for the stage,” we must 
not lead our readers to look for any thing amounting to a re- 
gular drama. It would, we think, form an pete, of 
very great interest, in an historical play of customary pat : 
and although its incidents and personages are mixed up, 1 
these scenes, with an event of real history, there is sailae 
in either to prevent their being interwoven in the plot of any 
drama of which the action should lie in the confines of Eng- 
land and Scotland, at any of the very numerous periods of 
border warfare. ‘The whole interest, indeed, of the story, 
is engrossed by two characters, imagined, as it appears to us, 
with great force and probability, and contrasted with consi- 
derable skill and effect. A dialogue between one of these 
persons (Alan Swinton, a veteran Scottish chieftain,) and 
Vipoat, a'Templar, holding also a rank in the army of their 
common country, is the method by which the author has 
thought fit to open the plot to Ais readers ; and we do not 
know that we can adopt a shorter or pleasanter method of 
explaining it to our’s. 


“ vipont (advancing). 
‘«* There needed not, to blazon forth the Swinton, 
His ancient burgonet, the sable Boar 
Chain'd to the gnarled oak,—nor his proud step, 
Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous mace, | 
Which only he of Scotland’s realm can wield : 
His discipline and wisdom mark the leader, 
As doth his frame the champion. Hail, brave Swinton! 


** SWINTON. 
“ Brave Templar, thanks! Such your cross’d shoulder speaks 
you ; 
But the closed visor, which conceals your features, 
. . T *. 
Forbids more knowledge. Umfraville, perhaps 
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“ viponT (unclosing his helmet). 


« No; one less worthy of our sacred Order. 
Yet, unless Syrian suns have scorch’d my features 
Swart as my sable visor, Alan Swinton 
Will welcome Symon Vipont. 


“« swINTON (embracing him). 
“ As the blithe reaper 

Welcomes a practised mate, when the ripe harvest 
Lies deep before him, and the sun is high. 
Thou’lt follow yon old pennon, wilt thou not? 
*Tis tatter’d since thou saw’st it, and the Boar-heads 
Look as if brought from off some Christmas board, 
Where knives had notch’d them deeply. 


‘* VIPONT. 

‘« Have with them ne’ertheless. The Stuart’s Chequer, 
The Bloody Heart of Douglass, Ross’s Lymphads, 
Sutherland’s Wild-cats, nor the royal Lion, 

Rampant in golden tressure, wins me from them. 
We'll back the Boar-heads bravely. I see round them 
A chosen band of lances—some well known to me. 
Where’s the main body of thy followers? 


“ SWINTON. 
“‘ Symon de Vipont, thou dost see them all 
hat Swinton’s bugle-horn can call to battle, 
However loud it rings. ‘There’s not a boy 
Left in my halls, whose arm has strength enough 
To bear a sword—there’s not a man behind, 
However old, who moves without a staff. 
Striplings and greybeards, every one is here, 
And here all should be—Scotland needs them all ; 
And more and better men, were each a Hercules, 
And yonder handful centuplied. 


** VIPONT. 
“« A thousand followers—such, with friends and kinsmen, 
Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead— 
A thousand followers shrunk to sixty lances 
In twelve years’ space !—And thy brave sons, Sir Alan, 
Alas! I fear to ask. , 


‘* SWINTON. 
“* Allslain, De Vipont. In my empty home 
A puny babe lisps to a widow’d mother, 
* Where is my grandsire? wherefore do you weep?’ 
But for that prattler Lyulph’s house is heirless. 
I’m an old oak, from which the foresters 
Hove hew'd four goodly boughs, and left beside me, 
Only a sapling, which the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it. 
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*€ VIPONT. 
« All slain—alas ! 


* SWINTON, 
“* Ay, all, De Vipont. And their attributes, 
John with the Long Spear—Archibald with the Axe— 
Richard the Ready—and my youngest darling, 
My Fair-haired William—do but now survive 
In measures which the grey-hair'd minstrels sing, 
When they make maidens weep. 


** VIPONT, 
“* These wars with England, they have rooted out 
The flowers of Christendom. Knights, who might win 


The sepulchre of Christ from the rude heath, 
Fall in unholy warfare ! 


“ SWINTON. 

“ Unholy warfare? ay, well hast thou named it: 
But not with England—would her cloth-yard shafts 
Had bored their cuirasses ! Their lives had been 
Lost like their grandsire’s, in the bold defence 
Of their dear country—but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell my Long-.spear’d John, 
He with the Axe, and he men call’d the Ready, 
Ay, and my Fair-hair’d Will—the Gordon's wrath 
Devour'd my gallant issue. 


 VIPONT. 
* Since thou dost weep, their death is unavenged ? 


** SWINTON, 

* Templar, what think’st thou me ?—See yonder rock, 
From which the fountain gushes—is it less 
Compact of adamant, though waters flow from it ? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes.—They are avenged ; 
I wept not till they were—till the proud Gordon 
Had with his life-blood dyed my father’s sword, 
In guerdon that he thinn’d my father’s lineage, 
And then I wept my sons ; and, as the Gordon 
Lay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 
Which mingled with the rest.—We had been friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chase together, 
Fought side by side,—and our first cause of strife, 
Woe to the pride of both, was but a light one. 


** VIPONT. 
* You are at feud, then, with the mighty Gordon ? 


* SWINTON. 

“ At deadly feud. Here in this Border-land, 
Where the sire’s quarrels descend upon the son, 
As due a part of his inheritance, 

As the strong castle and the ancient blazon, 
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Where private Vengeance holds the scales of Justice, 
Weighing each drop of blood as scrupulously 

As Jews or Lombards balance silver pence, 

Not in this land, ’twixt Solway and Saint Abb’s, 
Rages a bitterer feud than mine and their’s, 

The Swinton and the Gordon.” P. 24. 


Such are the leaders, whom the author has brought toge- 
ther, in the battle from which his Drama is named—a battle 
fought in the reign of Edward the Third, between the Scotch 
and the English, when that monarch aided Edward Baliol in 
his second attempt to obtain the throne of Scotland. The 
incident, however, is taken from a battle, more than half a 
century later, in the reign of Henry the Fourth, when an 
army of Scottish invaders under Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 
were defeated at Homildon, by Percy, Earl of Northam- 
berland, and his son, the Hotspur of Shakspeare. It is, it 
seems, the author’s unwillingness to bring again upon the 
stage a character so consecrated by poetical associations and 
remembrances, which has induced him to transfer to the 
earlier battle, the events which are recorded as having sig 
nalised the later one, and which Pinkerton, the historian of 
Scotland, has related in the following terms. 


357 


“ The English advanced to the assault, and Henry Percy was 
about to lead them up the hill, when March caught bis bridle, 
and advised him to advance no farther, but to pour the dreadful 
shower of English arrows into the enemy. This advice was fol- 
lowed with the usual fortune ; for in all ages the bow was the Eng- 
lish weapon of victory, and though the Scots, and perhaps the 
French, were superior in the use of the spear, yet this weapon was 
useless after the distant bow had decided the combat, Robert the 
Great, sensible of this at the battle of Bannockburn, ordered a pre- 
pared detachment of cavalry to rush among the English archers at 
the commencement, totally to disperse them, and stop the deadly 
effusion. But Douglas now used no such precaution; and the 
consequence was, that his people, drawn up on the face of the 
hill, presented one general mark to the enemy, none of whose 
arrows descended in vain. The Scots fell without fight, aud unre- 
venged, till a spirited knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, ‘ O my 
brave countrymen! what fascination has seized you to-day, that 
you stand like deer to be shot, instead of indulging your ancient 
courage, and meeting your enemies band to hand? Let those 
who will, descend with me, that we may gain victory, or life, or 
full like men.’ This being heard by Adam Gordon, between whom 
und Swinton there existed an ancient deadly foud, attended with 
the mutual slaughter of many followers, he instantly fell on his 
knees before Swinton, begged his pardon, and desired to be dubbed 
4a knight by him whom he must now regard as the wisest and the 
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boldest of that order in Britain. The ceremony performed, Swin- 
ton and Gordon descended the hill, accompanied only by one 
hundred men; and a desperate valour led the whole body to 
death.” P. 9. 


The generous abandonment of private dissension, on the 
part of Gordon, which the historian has described as a mo- 
mentary impulse, is depicted by the dramatist, with great 
skill and knowledge of human feeling, as the result of many 
powerfal and conflicting emotions. He has, we think, becn 
very successful in his attempt to express the hesitating, and 
sometimes, retrograde movements of a young and ardent 
mind, in its transition from the first glow of indignation 
against his own hereditary foeman, the mortal antagonist of 
his father, to the no less warm and generous devotion of 
feeling which is rm pte in it by the contemplation of that 
foeman’s valour and virtues, The following is a part of the 
scene, in which Gordon declares his resolution to receive 
knighthood from the hands of Swinton. The latter is repre- 
sented as having just delivered to the Regent of Scotland, 
(a character, we are told, purely fictitious) his neglected ad- 
vice of commencing an attack on the English archers. 


** REGENT. 
* And if your scheme secure not victory, 
What does it promise us ? 


** SWINTON. 

“« This much at least,— 
Darkling we shall not die ; the peasant’s shaft, 
Loosen’d perchance without an aim or purpose, 
Shall not driak up the life-blood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made their breasts 
This frontier’s barrier for a thousand years. 
W'ell meet these Southron bravely hand to hand, 
And eye to eye, and weapon against weapon ; 
Each man who falls shall see the foe who strikes him. 
While our good blades are faithful to the hilts, 
And our hands to these good blades are faithful, 
Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenged— 
We shall not bleed alone. 


*© REGENT. 
“ And this is all 
Your wisdom hath devised ? 


“* SWINTON, 

** Not all; for I would pray you, noble Lords, 
(If one, among the guilty guiltiest, might,) 
For this one day to charm to ten hours rest 
The never-dying worm of deadly feud, 
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That gnaws our vexed hearts—think no one foe 
Save Edward and his host—days will remain, 

Ay, days by far too many will remain, 

To avenge old feuds or struggles for precedence ;— 
Let this one day be Scotland's, —For myself, 

If there is any here may claim from me 

(As well may chance) a debt of blood and hatred, 
My life is his to-morrow unresisting, 

So he to-day will let me do the best, , 
That my old arm a achieve for the dear country 
That's mother to us both, 


[GorpDon shews much emotion during this and the 
preceding specch of SWINTON. 
“* REGENT, 
It is a dream—a vision !—If one troop 
Rush down upon the archers, all will follow, 
And order is destroy’d—we'll keep the battle.rank 
Our fathers wont to do. No more on't.—Ho! 
Where be those youths seek knighthood from our sword? 


** HERALD. 
Here are the Gordon, Somerville, and Hay, 
And Hepburn, with a score of gallants more, 


** REGENT. 
Gordon, stand forth. 


** GORDON. 
“ | pray your Grace, forgive me. 


* REGENT. 
How! seek you not for knighthood? 


** GORDON, 
** I do thirst for't, 
But, pardon me—’tis from another sword, 


** REGENT. 
It is your Sovereign’s,—seek you for a worthier? 


** GORDON, 
Who would drink purely, seeks the secret fountain, 
How small soever—not the general stream, 
Though it be deep and wide. My Lord, I seek 
The boon of knighthood from the honour'd weapon 
Of the best knight, and of the sagest leader, 
That ever graced a ring of chivalry. 
—Therefore, I beg the boon on bended knee, 
Even from Sir Alan Swinton. [ Kneels. 


“ REGENT. 


‘* Degenerate boy! Abject at once and insolent !— 


See, Lords, he kneels to him that slew his father ! 
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360 Halidon Hill. 


* GORDON (starting up.) 

Shame be on him who speaks such shameful word ! 
Shame be on him whose tongue would sow dissension, 
When most the time jomaals that native Scotsmen 
Forget each private wrong ! 

SWINTON (interrupting him.) 

** Youth, since you crave me 

To be your sire in chivalry, I remind you 
War has its duties, Office has its reverence ; 


Who governs in the Sovereign’s name is Sovereign, — 
Crave the Lord Regent’s pardon. 


** GORDON, 
** You task me justly, and I crave his pardon, 
[ Bows to the REGENT, 
His and these noble Lords’; and pray them all 
Bear witness to my words,—Ye noble presence, 
Here I remit unto the Knight of Swinton 
All bitter memory of my father’s slaughter, 
All thoughts of malice, hatred and revenge ; 
By no base fear or composition moved, 
But by the thought, that in our country’s battle 
All hearts should be as one, I do forgive him 
As freely as I pray to be forgiven, 
And once more knee} to him to sue for knighthood.” P. 58, 


We ought to warn our readers, that such extracts as we 
have afforded them, convey a very imperfect representation 
of the general spirit of the drama, or of their own effect in 
combination with the context from which we are compelled 
io separate them. The truth is, that Sir Walter Scott's 
muse delights more in action than in reflection; and, though 
the incidents in this play are not numerous or various, yet 
its chief, not to say its only interest arises, as we have already 
hinted, out of the circumstances and position of the charac- 
ters—the main merit of the language and images being ra- 
ther relative than absolute and independent. We record 
this, however, as matter of commendation—more especially 
as the fault of the prevailing taste im matters of poetry, how 
much soever that taste may have been elevated and improved 
within the last twenty or thirty years (a point which we have 
no time to examine, nor any disposition to controvert), bears 
unquestionably to the other extreme. We have only to read 
a few scenes of some of the most popular, and intrinsically 
the best productions of recent dramatic poetry, the ‘ Fazio” 
of Mr. Milman—the ‘* Mirandola” of Mr. Barry Cornwall, 
(or, “* whatever name delight his ear,”) or the ‘‘ Remorse” 
of Mr. Coleridge, (more than one of which, if it were fair 
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to contrast a “ Sketch” with a finished poem, we should 
place decidedly above the present work) to be convinced of 
the truth of this observation. It is, perhaps, fair to add, 
that an Aistorical drama requires, or indeed admits less of 
merely poetical ornament, than domestic stories, such as 
we have chosen to illustrate our position; a fact, to which 
those ingenious compilers who from time to time edify the 
world with ‘ Beauties of Shakspeare,” may bear testimony, 
by the comparative bulk of their industrious gleanings in 
Hamlet, for instance, or Othello, and in Henry the Sixth, 
Still, had we not already quoted so abundantly from Halidon 
Hill, we might seobhhty find other individual passages, of 
equal positive and intrinsic beauty, with the following lines, 
addressed by Swinton to his ‘ son in arms.” 


* Tf thou art fatherless, 
Am T not childless too ? Bethink thee, Gordon, 
Our death-feud was not like the household fire, 
Which the poor peasant hides among its embers, 
To smoulder on, and wait a time for waking. 
Ours was the conflagration of the forest, 
Which, in its fury, spares nor sprout nor stem, 
Hoar oak, nor sappling—not to be extinguish’d, 
Till Heaven, in mercy, sends down all her waters, 
But, once subdued, its flame is quench’'d for ever ; 
And Spring shall hide the track of devastation, 
With foliage and with flowers.” PP, 68, 


To conclude this article selon les regles, we ought to ene 
lighten the public with our opinion, and the author with oyr 
advice, as to the expediency or inexpediency, of his forsaking 
‘* Romaunt” for Tragedy—Thomas of Ercildown for Thespis, 
The practical results of any such advice might, however, in 
spite of all the importance which we of course, attach to our own 
judgment, be, at least doubtful; and we shall prefer taking 
leave of our ennobled poet, with an exhortation, which we 
are more likely to have the satisfaction of seeing followed. 
Let him continue to write, prose or verse, romance or drama, 
with his name or without his name, exactly as pleases his 
own genius and inclination, with a confident reliance on his 
own sense and taste, an uncompromising abstinence from 
the literary cant and affectation of the newspapers and ma- 
gazines of his own metropolis and our’s, and, as in private 
duty we are bound to add, a merited respect for the decrees 
vf the British Critic. 
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362 Babbage’s Letier to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. 


Arr. IIL. A Letter to Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, &c. &c. On the Application 
Rowers to the Purpose of Calculating and Printing 

athematical Tables, from Charles Babbage, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edin., Member of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Secretary of the Astronomical 
Society of London, and ( ‘orrespondent of the Philomathic 
Society of Paris. Ato. 12 pp. Baldwin & Co, 1822. 


Iv is, if we remember rightly, no less industrious a student 
than John Locke, who has declared, that ‘ Labour for 
labour’s sake is against nature ;” and if there be any one 
mental toil, which, more than others, appeals for all practi- 
cable mitigation, to this universal anti-laborious principle, 
it is assuredly that which the distinguished Analyst, whose 
pamphlet forms the subject of our present notice, has justly 
termed ‘* the intolerable labour and fatiguing monotony of a 
continued repetition of similar arithmetical caloulations,” and 
which we fully coincide with him in designating, as “one of 
the lowest operations of human intellect.” To transfer this 
irksome though necessary and important occupation, from 
mind to matter—to make the wheel and axle the substitutes 
of the brain im those processes which seem to assimilate and 
almost to redace it to the rank of a mechanical engine, and 
one frequently of very questionable accuracy—to present to 
the wed of the mathematician, without the exhausting weari- 
ness of many hours of perplexed and fallible calculation, 
those precise results which are essential to his investigations 
and discoveries. That sach a consammation should, in any 
degree, be effected, must always have appeared one of the 
most delightful chimeras ; and, until the appearance of Mr. 
Babbage’s Letter, would certainly have been regarded as 
not only chimerical, but most extravagantly so. Such, how- 
ever, is the object attained by the very astonishing and 
valaable invention, which his Letter announces: an inven- 
tion, we do not hesitate to say, of more extensive utility, 
and likely—we might say certain—to condace to vaster re- 
salts in science, practical as well as speculative, than any 
single discovery on record. “I am aware,” he good- 
humouredly observes, “that the statements contained in 
this letter may perhaps be viewed as something more than 
Utopian, and that the philosophers of Laputa may be called 
up to dispute my claim to originality.”. Mr. Babbage might, 
however, feel confident that the guarantee of a name so 
mach and so deservedly esteemed as his, by men of science, 
whether at home or on the continent, could not fail to com- 
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mand, for any communication to which it was attached, an 
immediate and respectful attention. Were any further tes- 
timony required to the success of this gentleman's invention, 
and some, perhaps, there may be, who, in so extraordinary a 
discovery, might doubt the coolness and accuracy of inde 
ment of the Projector himself, such testimony would be 
abundantly furnished by the illustrious President of the 
Royal Society, to whom Mr. Babbage has addressed his 
Letter, who, he tells us, has examined the machinery, and 
whom he vouches for the accuracy of his statements regard- 
ing it. 

tis not, of course, to be expected that the Letter on our 
table should fully develope the principles, whether of pure 
mathematics or of mechanics, which have enabled its in- 
genious writer to construct, in his own words, a machine 
which shall perform calculations.” We learn, however, that 
the theory of differences, which has already afforded stich 
extensive assistance to analytical computation, is the arith. 
metical principle on which his engine is constructed. That 
the results of pure science shoald have been successfully 
brought into action, upon the laws of dynamics, so as to pro- 
duce a piece of mechanism, which exhibits the latter tan- 
gibly and visibly acting in subservience to the former, is, in- 
dependently of the value of its consequences, one of the 
most prodigious and beautiful triumphs of science. But the 
merit of Mr. Babbage’s discovery Vide not stop here. Not 
to enquire, what, at present, cannot, within any vimite of safe 
prediction, be answered, to what further and future issues the 
principles which he has discovered may lead, the first and 
obvious use of his machine is to insure the construction of 
mathematical tables of, we may say, any description, of 
unlimited extent, and of infallible accuracy. 

Four distinct engines are enumerated by the Writer, of 
which he has contrived the structure ; but the only one which 
he has yet completed, and which it is his object, in this 
Letter to announce, is, as we have already in effect stated, 
one for calculating tables by the method of differences. It 
is described by the Writer himself as being 


“One which is capable of computing any table by the aid of 
differences, whether they are positive or negative, or of both 
kinds. With respect to the number of the order of differences, 
the nature of the machinery did not in my own opinion, nor in that 
ofa skilful mechanic whom I consulted, appear to be restricted to 
any very limited number; and I should venture to construct one 
with ten or a dozen orders with perfect confidence. One remark- 
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able property of this machine is, that the greater the number of 
differences the more the engine will outstrip the most rapid calcu- 
lator. 

“ By the application of certain parts of no great degree of 
complexity, this may be converted into a machine for extracting 
the roots of equations, and consequently the roots of numbers: 


and the extent of the approximation depends on the magnitude of 
the machine.” P. 4. 


There is a minor and accessory invention which, for its 
ingenuity and importance, would, of itself, claim for Mr. 
Babbage a very high degree of credit. We must let him 
announce it for himself, 


‘“« Supposing these engines executed, there would yet be want- 
ing other means to ensure the accuracy of the printed tables to be 
produced by them. 

** The errors of the persons employed to copy the figures pre- 
sented by the engines would first interfere with their correctness, 
To remedy this evil, I have contrived means by which the ma- 
chines themselves shall take from several boxes containing types 
the numbers which they calculate, and place them side by side ; 
ihus becoming at the same time a substitute for the compositor and 
the computer: by which means all error in copying as well as in 
rye is removed, 

* There are, however, two sources of error which have not yct 
been guarded against. The ten boxes with which the engine is 
provided contain each about three thousand types any box hav- 
ing of course only those of one number in it. It may happen that 
the person employed in filling these boxes shall accidentally place 
a wrong type in some of them; as for instance, the number 2 in 
the boxes which ought only to contain 7’s. When these boxes 
are delivered to the syperintendant of the engine, I have provided 
a simple and effectual means by which he shall in less than half 
an hour ascertain whether, amongst these 30,000 types, there 
be any individual misplaced or even inverted. The other cause of 
error to which I have alluded, arises from the type falling out when 
the page has been set up: this I have rendered impossible by 
means of a similar kind, 

‘** The quantity Of errors from carelessness in correcting the 
press, even in tables of the greatest credit, will scarcely be be- 
lieved, except by those who have had constant occasion for their 
use. A friend of mine, whose skill in practical as well as theo- 
retical astronomy is well known, produced to me a copy of the 
tables published by order of the French Board of Longitude, con- 
taining those of the San by Delambre and of the Moon by Burg, 
in which he had corrected above five hundred errors : most of these 
appear to be errors of the press ; and it is somewhat remarkable, 
fhat in turning over the Icaves in the fourth page I opened we 
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observed a new error before unnoticed. These errors are so 
much the more dangerous, because independent computers using 
the same tables will agree in the same errors.”’ P. 4. 


To persons practised in scientific enquiries, the utility of 
this invention is, at once, so obvious as to render any com- 
ment impertinent. But it is not only to the few, who take 
an interest in the pocgtess of mathematical knowledge, that 
our pages are dedicated ; and, warmly as we feel in that 
cause, we should have hesitated to enter at any length into 
an account of a discovery, which had for its sole object the 
advancement of abstract science. It is because we are 
deeply and sincerely impressed with the value of Mr. Bab- 
bage’s invention, as a matter of NATIONAL INTEREST, that 
we challenge for it the serious attention of the public. It 
does, indeed, appear to us, that the immense importance of 
such an engine must be irresistibly impressed on even the 
most unscientific minds, from the sin le consideration, that 
it secures the accurate formation of those tables, on the 
rigid exactness of which the science of navigation is mainly, 
if not wholly, dependent. The highly valuable results, 
which will flow from the general use of the engine, might be 
illustrated by several other insfances; but the one which it 
has now occurred to us to present to our readers, must, we 
should conceive, weigh stroagly with a nation, whose wealth, 
fame and liberties, are bound up with her nautical prosperity 
and skill. The consequence attached by one of the most 
able and enlightened of our public bodies, the Board of Lon- 
gitude, to the possession of accurate and comprehensive 
tables, will appear pretty clearly from a circumstance related 
by Mr. Babbage in the course of the following extract. 


“ Of the variety of tables which such an engine could calculate, 
I shall mention but a few. ‘The tables of powers and products pub- 
lished at the expense of the Board of Longitude, and calculated by 
Dr. Hutton, were solely executed by the method of differences ; 
and other tables of the roots of ienlchoes have been calculated by 
the same gentleman on similar principles. 

‘“* As it is not my intention in the present instance to enter into 
the theory of differences, a field far too wide for the limits of this 
letter, and which will probable be yet further extended in conse- 
quence of the machinery | have contrived, I shall content myself 
with describing the course pursued in one of the most stupendous 
monuments of arithmetical calculation which the world has yet pro- 
duced, and shall point out the mode in which it was conducted and 
what share of mental labour would have been saved by the employ-. 
ment of such an engine as | have contrived. — 

“ The tables to which I allude are those calculated under the 
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direction of M. Prony by order of the French Government,—a 
work which will ever reflect the highest credit on the nation 
which patronized and on the scientific men who executed it. The 
tables computed were the following. 

*« 1, The natural sines of each 10,000 of the quadrant calculated 
to twenty-five figures with seven or eight orders of differences. 

«¢ 2, The logarithmic sines of each 100,000 of the quadrant cal- 
culated to fourteen decimals with five orders of differences. 

« 3. The logarithm of the ratios of the sines to the arcs of the 
first 5,000 of the 100,000ths of the quadrant calculated to fourteen 
decimals with three orders of differences. 

‘‘ 4, The logarithmic tangents corresponding to the logarithmic 
sines calculated to the same extent. 

“« 5. The logarithms of the ratios of the tangents to their arcs 
calculated in the same manner as the logarithms of the ratios of the 
sines to their arcs. 

“6. The logarithms of numbers from 1 to 10,000 calculated to 
nineteen decimals, 

“ 7, The logarithms of all numbers from 10,000 to 200,000 
calculated to fourteen figures with five orders of differences. 

*« Such are the tables which have been calculated, occupying in 
their present state seventeen large folio volumes, It will be ob- 
served that the trigonometrical tables are adapted to the decimal 
system, which has not been generally adopted even by the French, 
and which has not been at all employed in this country. But, 
notwithstanding this objection, such was the opinion entertained of 
their value, that a distinguished member of the English Board of 
Longitude was not long since commissioned by our Government to 
make a proposal to the Board of Longitude of France to print an 
abridgement of these tables at the joint expense of the two coun- 
tries ; and five thousand pounds were named as the sum our 
Government was willing to advance for this purpose. It is grati- 
fying to record this disinterested offer, so far above those little jea- 
lousies which frequently interfere between nations long rivals, and 
manifesting so sincere a desire to render useful to mankind the 
best materials of science in whatever country they might be pro- 
duced, Of the reasons why this proposal was declined by our 
neighbours, I am at present uninformed : but, from a personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the distinguished foreigners to whom it 
was referred, I am convinced that it was received with the same 
good feelings as those which dictated it. 

‘«« | will now endeavour shortly to state the manner in which this 
enormous mass of computation was executed; one table of which 
(that of the logarithms of numbers) must contain about eight mil- 
lions of figures. 

‘ The calculators were divided into three sections. The first 
section comprised five or six mathematicians of the highest merit, 
amongst whom were M. Prony and M. Legendre. These were 
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occupied entirely with the analytical part of the work; they inves- 
tigated and determined on the formule to be employed. 

“ The second section consisted of seven or eight skilful calcu- 
lators habituated both to analytical and arithmetical computations. 
These received the formule from the first section, converted them 
into numbers, and furnished to the third section the proper dif- 
ferences at the stated intervals. 

“ They also received from that section the calculated results, 
and compared the two sets, which were computed independently 
for the purpose of verification. 

“ The third section, on whom the most laborious part of the 
operations devolved, consisted of from sixty to eighty persons, few 
of them possessing a knowledge of more than the first rules of 
arithmetic : these received from the second class certain numbers 
and differences, with which, by additions and subtractions in a 
prescribed order, they completed the whole of the tables above 
mentioned. 

* I will now examine what portion of this labour might be dis- 
pensed with, in case it should be deemed advisable to compute 
these or any similar tables of equal extent by the aid of the engine 
I have referred to. 

“ In the first place, the labour of the first section would be 
considerably reduced, because the formula used in the great work, 
I have been describing have already been investigated and pub- 
prey One person, or at the utmost two, might therefore con- 

uct it. 

“ If the persons composing the second section, instead of de- 
livering the numbers they calculate to the computers of the third 
section, were to deliver them to the engine, the whole of the re- 
maining operations would be executed by machinery, ‘and it would 
only be necessary to employ people to copy down as fast as they 
were able the figures presented to them by the engine. If, how- 
ever, the contrivances for printing were brought to perfection and 
employed, even this labour would be unnecessary, and a few su- 
perintendents would manage the machine and receive the calcu- 
lated pages set up in type. Thus the number of calculators em- 
ployed, instead of amounting to ninety-six, would be reduced to 
twelve. This number might however be considerably diminished, 
because when an engine is used the intervals between the dif- 
ferences calculated by the second section may be greatly enlarged. 
In the tables of logarithms M. Prony caused the differences to be 
calculated at intervals of two hundred, in order to save the labour 
of the third section: but as that would now devolve on machinery, 
which would scarcely move the slower for its additional burthen, 
the intervals might properly be enlarged to three or four times that 
quantity. This would cause a considerable diminution in the la. 
bour of the second section. If to this diminution of mental labour 
we add that which arises from the whole work of the compositor 
being executed by the machine, and the total suppression of that 
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most annoying of all literary labour, the correction of the crrors 
of the press*, I think If am justified in presuming that if engines 
were made purposely for this object, and were afterwards useless, 
the tables could be produced at a much chéaper rate ; and of their 
superior accuracy there could be no doubt. Such engines would 
however be far from useless: containing within themselves the 
power of generating to an almost unlimited extent tables whose ac- 
caracy would be unrivalled, at an expense comparatively moderate, 
they would become active agents in reducing the abstract inqui- 
ries of geometry to a form and an arrangement adapted to the 
ordinary purposes of human society.”” P. 7. 


It is impossible to quit this subject without enquiring how 
far a discovery, which is yet little more than a secret in the 
sole possession of the mind with which it originated, is likely 
to be rendered available te those high purposes which it is 
calculated to serve: and we confess, without disguise, that it 
is our desire to suggest the answer to a question, which to us 
appears of such vast moment, that it has induced us to de- 
vote this portion of our Journal to a notice of Mr. Babbage’s 
Letter. Assuming, as we have a right to.assume, on his 
own assertion, and the concurrent and approving testimony 
of some of the most competent authorities in the country, 
that the machinery which he has invented does possess the 
power of performing those stupendously important opera- 
tions which we have attempted to describe—bearing in mind 
the expence not only of purse, but what, in the case of such 
aman as Mr. Babbage, is of far higher account, of time 
and thoaght, which the maturing and executing his project 
must have cost him,—is it, we will ask, reasonable or just to 
expect, that he should impart to the world the fruit of his 
ingenuity and assiduity, without an adequate. and _ liberal 
remuneration? Itis not the cause of Mr. Babbage, but of 
the interests and character of the nation, that we are advo- 
coating. We would wish to see the merits of this extraor- 
dinary discovery fally and attentively examined, by persons 
of the most unquestionable capacity; and if they are once 
established, after sach a test, we cannot conceive a subject 
more clearly pointed out for PARLIAMENTARY NOTICE ; 
we cannot conceive that it will not be dealt with as such, by 
a Government from which so liberal a proposal, as that made 

to the French Board of Longitude, emanated on a kindred 
subject. It cannot be supposed, that the same policy which 
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led to the offer of five thousand pounds, for the possession of 
tables constructed by a rival nation, and, however carefully 
formed, imevitably not free from some of the many errors, 
« guos humana parum cavit natura,” should not suggest the 
ample remuneration of a brilliant production of the genius 
of eur own country, by which (were it even susceptible of 
no further application) those very tables might be reformed, 


corrected, and extended. ‘The effect of Mr. Babbage’s in- 


vention is not confined to this country. ‘The rapid dissemi- 
nation of scientific information, aided by the extraordinary 
interest of the subject, will have given it general notoriety ; 
and, fecling as we do, jastly and honestly proud, that sacha 
discovery should have originated in England, we should'be 
sincerely mortified if any foreign government should abtici- 
pate our own in appreciating and appropriating its benefits. 








. 


Art. IV. An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, 
made during the Year 1819. By John Hughes, A.M. of 
Oriel College, Vp With Etchings by the Author. 
8vo. 300pp. 12s. Cawthorn. 1822, 


Mr. Hughes seems to have travelled for his own amusement, 
and to have published his travels for the amusement of others. 
Onc of his intentions is so reasonable, and the other so good- 
natured, that we hope he succeeded as thoroughly in the 
first as we can honestly pronounce that he has done in the: 
second. ‘The etchings, with which he has accompanied his 
volume, though somewhat roughly scratched, are in many in- 
stances extremely spirited; and he promises a second publi- 
cation, to itlastrate his Itinerary, in whieh he is to be assisted 
by the talents of Mr. Dewint and the Messrs. Cooke. The 
very natare of his book preclades us from doing more than 
endeavouring to present our readers with an abstract of its 
conteats, which we shall give as often as we can in the words 
of the writer himself; being well assured that we cannot find 
any others equally well fitted to our purpose. 

Mr. Hughes dismisses Paris rapidly: to write about it 
now a day, he observes, would be as superfluous as to write 
the natural htstory of the dog orcat. ‘The town of Moret fur- 
nishes him with two extracts, one from St. Simon, the other 
from Anquetil, relative to a story which, though much Tess 
known, is calculated to are quite as much idle curiosity as 
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that of the Tron Masque. In a little convent in this little 
village, an unknown negress took the veil in the reign: of 
Louis XIV. Bontemps, the confidential minister of the 
time, had placed her there at an early age, with a large sum 
paid down, and the continued atlowance of a most liberal 
pension. She was abundantly provided in all points. The 
Queen and Madame Maintenen both paid especial regard to 
the welfare of the convent; and though, not appearing to 
direct any immediate attention to the negress, they caretully 
inquired relative to her health, her conduct, and her treat- 
ment. ‘The Dauphin and his children often visited her ; and 
one day, when she heard that Prince's hunting-horn in the ad- 
jeining forest of Fontainbleau, she said, with an air of negli- 
gence, ‘* c'est mon frere quichasse.” Her rejoinder to Ma- 
dame Maintenon was still more striking. ‘Thatlady was once 
descanting on the virtue of humility, for which it does not 
appear that the recluse was particularly distingeished. In 
the course of her lecture, she insinuated to the mysterious 
captive, that she was by no means the person whom she 
suspected herself to be. , ‘Si celan’ctloit pas, Madame,” was 
the reply, ‘vous ne prendriez pas la peine de venir me le 
dire!” She died in 1732; and both St. Simon and Anquetil 
concur in the belief that she was the legitimate daughter of 
the King and Queen: that the latter, by the frequent incau- 
tious admission of a black dwarf to her presence during her 
pregnancy, bad aflected the colour of the child; and that the 
birth, being deemed monstrous, was thus secluded from the 
knowledye of the public. 

On the quay at Chalons, Mr. Hughes was beset by a sturdy 
beggar, who maintained, in a strong French accent, mn he 
was the son of a carman in 'Thames-street, in the parish of St. 
George, Hanovre, and that he had been only a'few months in 
France—Lyons appears to have disappointed our traveller 
much. Near the foot of a wooden bridge, called the Pout 
Morand, is a large open space Les Brotteaux, on whieh the 
most atrocious of the Revolutionary massacres occurred. 


“ The site of the fusillade, by which two hundred and seven 
toyalists perished at one time, is marked by a large chapel, dedi- 
cated to the memory of the victims, in the erection of which they 
are now proceeding. Three only are said to have escaped from this 
massacre, and to be still living. One of them finding his cords cut 
asunder by the first shot that reached him, escaped in the confu- 
sion, and plunging amid the thick bushes and dwarf willows whieh 
bordered upon the Rhone, bafiled the purguit of several soldiers. 
There is nothing remarkable in the appearance of the Brotteaux 
at present ; but no true lover of his country ought to neglect visit- 
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ing a spot associated with such warning recollections. One of the 
stanzas inscribed by Delandine on the cenotaph of his countrymen 
(which has been removed to make room for the chapel above men- 
tioned), expresses briefly, and much in the spirit of Simonides’s 
well known epitaph on the Spartans, the impressions conveyed by 
the sight of this Aceldama: 


‘* Passant, respecte notre cendre ; 
Couvrez la d’une simple fleur : 
A tes neveux nous te chargeons d’apprendre 
* Que notre mort acheta leur bonheur.’ 


‘“« This passage is, indeed, prophetic of the salutary effects of a 
lesson, which these and a thousand more voices from the tomb will 
proclaim to future ages; if, indeed, future ages will believe, that 
a dastardly stroller * was allowed to glut his full vengeance on the 
kindred of those who had hissed him from their stage, and to vow 
in a fit of wanton frenzy, that an obelisk only should mark the site 
of the second city in France; that he found himself seconded in 
this plan of destruction by thousands of hands and voices ; that one 
citizen was executed for supplying the wounded with provisions, 
another for extinguishing a fire in his awn house; and that when 
these pretexts failed, such ridiculous ames as ‘ quadruple and 
quintuple counter-revolutionist’ were invented as terms of accusa- 
tion.” P. 61. 


In comparison with Bourdeaux, Mr. Hughes in every re- 
spect gives the preference to the latter city ; while he charac- 
terises the former as a town of mud and money, of closeness, 
stench, and bustle. 

Vienne is the well-known place of banishment to which 
Pontius Pilate was condemned. A mountain, spiring above 
the Rhone, bears his name; and a tall square Roman tower, 
called the Tour de Mauconseil, in the legends of the country 
is the spot from which, in a fit of despair and frenzy, he threw 
himself into the river below, and perished. ‘The Swiss, 
on the other hand, point out a lake on his namesake moun- 
tain as the theatre of his suicide; and they believe that the 
storms by which it is frequently agitated, are occasioned by 
the writhings of his perturbed spirit. This is much of a piece 
with the classical superstition which referred the eruption 
of AEtna to the uneasy posture and continued struggles of the 
imprisoned 'Typhoeus. | 

The Chateau Grignan impressed Mr. Hughes more than 
any spot which he visited; and his description of it is given 
con amore. Its site indeed must be magnificent. Advanc- 
ing from Montelimart, - 
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* Over a road which consisted of the native rock in all its na 
tive mequality, we caught sight of the Comtat Grignan, and the 
great plain of Avignon, into which that district apens in a south- 
western direction, flanked on the east by a colossal Alp, called 
Mont \ entou, on whose long ridge traces of snow were stil visible, 
In the centre of the Comtat, Chateau Grgnan is ensily distin. 
guished by the grandeur of its outline and proportions, and the 
tall, insulated rock on which it stands, semewhat resembling that 
on which Windsor Castle is situated, though inferior in size. Its 
effect ss somewhat heightened by several other smaller crags at 
different distances, which thrust themselves through the scanty 
stratum of soil, each crowned with a solitary tower, or little forta- 
lice. Im the feudal days of the Adhemars, ancestors of the Grignan 
familv, who possessed the whole of the Comtat, these were pro- 
bably the peel- houses, or outposts, of the old Chateau, in the quarter 
from which it would have been most exposed to attack. Tire Cha- 
teau Race du fort was, in all likelihood, also the key of the moun- 
tain glen leading to the hill which we were descending, and formed 
the hne of communication with Montehmart, which was formerly 
wehided in the family territory. The records on this subject trace 
the foundation of the lordship of Grignan ap to the days of Charie- 
magne, who is said to have created Adhemar, one of his paladins, 
Duke of Genoa, as a reward for having re-conguered Cersica from 
the Saracens. Adhemar having fallen in a second ¢€ 
against the same enemy, his children divided his possessions: the 
elder remaining Duke of Genoa, another possessing the towns of 
St. Paul de Trois Chateaux et Mondragon ; and a third, the §0- 
vereignty of Orange. A fourth d the town of Monteil, 
called after him Montell Adhemar, or Montelimart; and in 1160, 
the emperor Frederic I. granted to Gerard Adhemar de Montel, 
his descendant and heir, the Investiture of Grignan, with many so- 
vercign rights, such as that of coining money. It was to this noble 
family that the Count de Gricnan, whose third wife was the daugh- 
ter of Madame de Sevigné, traced his bieod and inheritance im @ 
direct hae. 

“ As we reached the level of the plain, and approached the 
castle, its commanding heig!it and structure seemed completely to 
justity Mad. de S.’s expression te ber deughtern, ‘ Vetre chateau 
vraiment royal.” Few subjects certainly ever had sucha residence 
as this; which, though reduced to a mere shell by the ravages of 
the Revolutien, still seems to bespeak the hospitable and chival- 
tous character of ns former . It rises from a terrace of 
more than a hundred feet in height, partly composed of masonry, 
and partly of the solid reck. The town of Gri iled tier above 
tier, occumes a considerable dectivity at the foot of this terrace, and 
communicates with the castle by a road which winds round the as- 
cent, and terminates in a massy gateway.” P. 100. 


One of the towers of the church ef Grignan, appears to 
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form a projecting part of the terrace of the Chateau, A 
moveable stone afierds an entratrce to the leads of the church ; 
and from the interior is a communication with a galtery in the 
castle, in which the family could hear Mass, as in a private 
oratory, Withoot being seen. The roffian mob, during the 
Revolution, did mech injury here, They deprived the statue 
of the founder of its head ;and doubtless woald have violated 
the cemetery of the Grignan family, had it not been for the 
precautionary measure adopted by some of the adherents of the 
castle, who changed the position of a flat stone which marked 
the entrance of the vault, This has since been restored to 
its original site. The simplicity of the inseription which 
it bears is remarkable. ‘“* Cy ged Marie de Rabutin Chantad, 
Marguise de Sevigné:” the date of her death, April xiv. 
1696, is annexed. The castle itself was pillaged, and then 
seton fire by the revolutionists ; but the strength of the walts 
was such that they are still perfect, and might be rendered 
habitable at a comparatively small expence. 

* Mine host of the Garter,” in the town of Grignan, who 
played the part of Cicerone vver the castle, was fit to belong 
to the spot. 


* Voila le jardin,’ said owr guide; ‘ c’eteit 1A ou il y avoit de 
oes belles figues, ces beaux melons, ce delicieux Muscat dont Ma- 
lame parle.’ The fine trees, which marked the limits of the gar 
den, have all been cut down and burnt, with the exception of a row 
ot old elms on the westera side, forming part of the avenge which 
danked the mail, or bail alley, a constant appendage in days of old 
to the seats of French noblemen. The turf of the mail is even and 
soft still, and the wall on both sides tolerably perfect—* And now, 
Messieurs,’ said mine host, * you may tell your countrymen, that 
you have walked m the actual steps of the Marquise. C’est ici 
quelle jowoit au muil avec cette parfaite grace—ct M. le Comte 
aussi—ali! c’etoit un plaisir de Jes voir.” We hardly knew whe- 
ther to laugh at, or be interested by the comica! Quixotism of this 
man, who 1 verily beheve had, by dint of residence on the spot, and 
thunbing constantly adirty old edition of Madame’s letters, worked 
himself up to the notion that he had witnessed the scenes which he 
described. We were induced, in the course of our walk, to inquire 
somewhat into his own history, which appeared rather a melancholy 
one, though commen enough in the times through which he bad 
lived. About a week after the pillage and destruction of Chateau 
Grignan, he was denounced asa royalist, and immured in the 
of Orange, in company with several gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, acquaintances of his master. by means of a friend in the 
town, (for they were not all devils at Orange, as he emphaticall 
assured us), le was enabled to procure a few common soctinanted, 
to improve the scaaty prison allowance of sume of the more infirar; 
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but his charitable labour soon ceased, for all were successively dis- 
patched by the guillotine in a short space of time. In the course 
of three months, $78 persons perished by decree of the miscreants 
composing the Revolutionary tribunal at Orange, whose names were 
Fauvette, Fonrosac, Meilleraye, Boisjavelle, Viotte, and Bendit 
Carat, the greffier. One of their first victims was an aged nun of 
the Simiane family, canoness of the convent of Bollene, accused of 
being a counter-revolutionist ; so lame and infirm, that her execu- 
tioners were forced to carry her to the scaffold. Madame 
d’Ozanne, Marquise de Torignan, aged ninety-one, and her grand- 
daughter, a lovely young woman of twenty-two, perished in the 
same massacre. The personal beauty of the latter, which was much 
celebrated in the neighbourhood, had interested one of the bri- 
gands of Orange in her fate, who promised to exert his influence 
with the council of five, to save the life of the grandmother, on con- 
dition of receiving the hand of Mademoiselle d’Ozanne. The poor 
girl overcame her horror and reluctance for the sake of her aged 
relative, and promised to marry this man on condition of his success 
in the promised application, The life, however, of so formidable 
a conspirator as a supcrannuated and dying woman, was too great 
a favour to be granted even to a friend ; and the only boon which 
he could obtain was the promise of Mademoiselle d’Ozanne’s 
life, in consideration of her becoming his wife. ‘ Eh bien! il faut 
mourir ensemble ;* was her answer without a moment’s delibera- 
tion, and next day, accordingly, both the relatives perished on the 
same scaffold, Poor Peyrol himself, after expecting the fatal dllons 
for many a morning, was at length relieved from his apprehensions 
by the tall of Robespierre, and ebtained his release, on condition 
of serving in the army. After fighting for four years, with a cordial 
detestation of the cause in which he was engaged, he was dis- 
abled for the time by a severe wound, and obtained leave to 
return to Grignan, where he settled in the little inn ; but the most 
severe blow of all was yet in store for him ; for his wife died not 
long after, leaving him with five children. * Ainsi vous voyez, 
Monsieur, que j'ai connu le malheur. Au reste, Mons. de Muy m’a 
donné la clef de ce chateau, ct cela me vaut quelque chose ; car il 
y a du monde qui viennent quelquefois le voir.’ Then, relapsing into 
his habitual strain of complaint, he ended with, ‘Oh mon pauvre 
cher maitre! ce beau, ce grand chateau! ah, j’aitout perdu!’ One 
bright moment, however, as he exultingly remarked, occurred du- 
ring his compulsory service in the army; for it so chanced that he 
was one of the guard an duty during the execution of his former 
oppressor, Fauvette. * Moi a mon tour je l'accompagnois a cet 
echafaud ou il m’auroit envoyé ; il avoit ja mine triste, un fleur de 
jasmin a la bouche ; ma foi, ga ne sentoit pas bon pour lui.’ ” P. 113. 


Mr. Hughes gives a somewhat detailed account of the ex- 
ertions of the Missionaries at Avignon; and their solemn 
mummery, we think, is scarcely equalled by that of our own 
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Bethel Union and other Societies, similis faring. The gates 
of the churches were besieged before day-break, whenever the 

riests gave exhortation. ‘The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing Communes walked during part of the night to secure seats, 
and the churches were so full that it was hardly possible to 
move. The eagerness to obtain room was so great, * that 
indecorous and even scandalous scenes took place among the 
wives of the populace; they quarrelled tor chairs and seats 
with a ferocity qui les mettoit souvent hors du cercle de la po- 
litesse civile et Christienne.” ( Chretienne.) Several solemn 
ceremonies ensued. In the one, calledthe Amende Honora- 
ble, the priest employed the Socratic method of interrogation, 
and the audience answered all his questions by reiterative 
aflirmatives. Amid sobs and tears they avowed contrition and 
repentance, they renounced hatred, enmity, and revenge, and 
after the excitation of sentimental CAvistianality had been 
carried to its height, they were at last brought to the real 
point in view.—* Do you promise fidelity, respect, and love 


‘to the monarch who governs France, wo the princes of his 


blood, and his representatives?” ‘'wenty thousand per- 
sons shouted assent; and twelve hours afterwards, if the 
wind -had veered to the opposite quarter, the same 20,000° 
would have shouted Vive ?Empereur, and-have stuck the vio- 
let in their button-holes. 

Their mass was said before a magnificent field altar. The 
haptismal vow was renewed. The Rvigiviese and their cbil- 
dren were consecrated to the service of the Virgin Mary, and 
after a general communion, a colossul cross was erected on an 
clevated spot near the city. 


‘« The number of persons employed to assist in the procession 
amounted to twenty thousand, including the civil and military au. 
thorities, the monastic establishments, the neighbouring clergy, 
aud a limited number of inhabitants from each parish. The cross, 
amounting in weight to three tons and a half, was supported on a 
frame constructed so as to admit one hundred and twenty bearers 
at once. These were relieved froin station to station by detach- 
ments from all ranks and professions, selected from innumerable 
claimants, and amounting altogether to two thousand men. Having 
thus traversed thirty principal streets, the inhabitants of which vied 
with each other in decorating their windows with garlands aud ta- 
pestry, the cross was borne to the terrace on the Roche Don, and 
erected in sight of more than eighty thousand individuals, who 
crowded the hill above, the extensive space of ground adjoining, 
and the windows and roofs of the houses. * The whole discourse 
pronounced on the occasion,’ says the narrator, ‘ was an affecting 
as it was energetic.’ The orator at length closed it, by exhorting 
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his audience not to forget the cross and their religion. ‘ Remember,’ 
said he, ‘that you are Christians and Frenchmen ; fly to the foot of 
the cross as Christians in all your misfortunes, and it will be your 
consolation ; as Frenchmen, you will there learn to be faithful to 
your country, and submissive to your king.—Et d’un ton plein de 

ne franchise il s’ecria, Vive la Croix, vive la Religion, vive la Roi— 
£9: VAuditoire repeta les memes mots avec la meme enthousiasme, ct 
cee y ajouta, * Vive les Missionaries.” ” P. 166. 


f ; Mr. Hughes's toleration of this fanatical motntebankery, is 
: widely different from the general tone of jucicioas feeling 
which pervades this volume. Of the connection of the French 


Bs zealots with our own, we may, perhaps, have an opportunity 
. | of speaking more at length on a future oceasion, We give 
i Aa the following passage as a specimen of the state of French 
‘ Protesiantism—the scene is Montpelier. 

he “« This day, May 16, we attended service at the French Pro- 
PRES testant Church, and were gratified both with spending a nornig 
‘ois on the shores of the Mediterranean in a manner which reminded 
t . 4 us of an English Sunday, and witnessing also the full and respecte- 
er ble attendance of fellow protestants. ‘Lhe service was performed in 
‘Pee the following order ;—1, a psalm; 2, a gcencral confess:on of sins ; 
Bis 8, another psalm; 4, a sermon; 5, the commandments and 


EE the creed; 6,a long prayer for the sick and distressed, the king 
and the royal family; 7, another psalm, and the blessing. The 
singing was impressive, not so much from any intrinsic merit in the 
performance, as the earnestness in which the whole congregation 
joined in it, ‘ singing praises lustily with a good courage,’ instead 
of deputing this branch of religious duty to half a dozen yawning 
and jangling charity children, assisted by the clerk and parish 
tailor. 1 beheve it is an observation of Dr. Burney, in his History 
of Handel’s Commemoration, that no sound proceeding from a 
great multitude can be discordant. In the present instance, cer- 
tainly, the separate voices qualified and sofiened down each other, 
$0 as to produce a good compound. Of the sermon | cannot speak 
4 so favourably, for in truth it savoured somewhat ofthe conventicle 
style. Its theme was chiefly the raptures which persons experience 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, and it was calculated to dis- 
courage all whose imaginations were not strong enough te aesist in 
workmg them into this state. The manner of the preacher was 
however good, and his delivery fluent ; and so great was the atten- 
tion of the congregation, that during three quarters ef an hour not 
te a sound interrapted his voice, until, on his pausing to use his hand- 
! ‘ kerchief, a general chorus of twanging noses took place, giving 4 
‘ ludicrous effect to what was, in fact, a mark of restraint and atten- 
tion.’ —P_ 197. 

At Villeneuve, Mr. Hughes found that his voiturier, m 
turning in to bait, gave his borsesa pound of honey with their 
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corn, as a powerful restorative, The sheep about St. Ramy 
were shorn much in the same fashion as poodie dogs, butwith 
a little more ornament. Two or three tufts were left ranning 
down the centre of their backs, and these were painted red, 

Cannes preseyted a singular combination of historical re- 
collections. In the room in the Motel des Trots Pigeons, m 
which Mr. Hughes was sitting, Murat passed some of the time 
between his expulsion from Naples and the crisis of his fate. 
On the sands within sight, Baonaparte first landed from Elba ; 
and immediately in front was the island St. Marguerite, the 
prison of the mysterious Iron Mask. Of Murat, the following 
particulars were learned. 


“ During the first eight days he remained shut up in the bed- 
room or sitting-room which we way wa in expectation of de- 
spatches trom bene to whom he wrote on his arrival at 
Cannes. At the end of this time, having received no answer, he 
used to beguile his impatience by rambling on the sea shore, or 
watching the sports of the peasants, till at length, evidently heart- 
sick and“desperate, he set out for Toulon on the rash expedition 
which closed his career. * Toujours, toujours, il avoit la mine 
trieste.—Ah! si vous l'aviez connu, vous auriez pleuré son sort—il 
étoit un si bel homme !—d’une taille superbe !’ said our honest host, 
whose knowledge of Murat was probably confined to his soldier- 
like figure, and his desolate state: he could have been no judge of 
the small extent of Buonaparte’s obligations to his brother-in-law, 
whose former defection was but repaid inkind, He pointed*out a 
green spot under the walls of an old castle which overlooked the inn, 
where he had frequently observed Murat lying with his face con- 
cealed in his hands, or in his more cheerful moments, watching the 
dances of the country people who resorted thither, and whose sports 
seemed to interest him considerably.’ P. 266. 


The chamber of the Iron Mask is on the ground-floor in a > 
guard house. It is airy and commodioas for a dungeon : but 
the fearful height of its single window, strengthened by 
treble iron bars, the perpendicular clift which it overhangs, 
and the dangerous beach below it, sufficiently declare the im- 
penetrability of the prison. The fort had a garrison, bat no 
captives, at the time of Mr. Hughes's visit. 

With one-more extract we must conclude. I tis but fair to 
give it, for Mr. Hughes, we think, excels in the picturesque. 


“ After contemplating for a short time the principal summit of 
the Col de Tende, which from this point appears at its full height, 
we dived into the intervening valley of Breglio by a rapid descent, 
like the road into amine. The trout stream, which runs past this 
place in its way to Vintimiglia, is such as would cause a traveller 
fond of fishing, to regret the want of his rod and tackle. After Icav- 
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ing Breglio we ascended the course of this river till it narrowed 
ito a defile between two rocks, on entering which the town of 
Saorgio appears, after a mile or two, piled on the top and shelving 
side of the — to the right in a singular manner. The archi- 
tect who planned it must have taken his Kea from a colony of swal- 
lows’ nests in a sand-reck, for it seems hardly possible to get to or 
trom it without wings: to judge of it from the road, there is no 
room ot footing for streets ; a man might jump down the chimney of 
his neighbour's house, or be dashed to pieces on its roof, by leaping 
{rom his own ground floor ; and the fall of a house in the upper tier 
would probably open a clear downward passage to the veer. A 
traveller desirous of making a sketch of what is an unique thing in 
its way, would do well to get three hours start of his carriage from 
Breglio, and scramble among the heights to the right of the river, 
for a point which gives a more accurate idea of Saorgio than we 
could obtain from the valley. The view is attempted in aquatinta 
in Beaumont’s Maritime Alps, and badly as it is executed, the ori- 
ginal drawing must have been good, and, as far as I can judge, 
have given an accurate idea of it.” P. 281. 


Le Bas Sermons. 


Mr. Uughes quits his readers on his arrival in Switzerland ; 
and most of them, we doubt not, from the above specimen of 
his powers of describing mountain scenery, will regret his ab- 
rupt departure, as mach as we do. 





Art. V. Sermons: delivered chiefly in the Chapel of 
the East India College. By ihe Rev. Charles Webb le 
Bas, A.M., Professor of Maihematics in the East India 
College, Hertfordshive, Rector of St. Paul, Shadwell, 
and laie Fellow of Triniiy College, Cambridge. Murray. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 1822. 


Sincrk they who take upon themselves the office of criticism 
may be classed with those ‘‘ gui de rebus dubiis consultant,” 
it certainly becomes them “ ab odio, amicitid, ira atque mi- 
sericordia vacnos esse.” We find it necessary to arm our- 
selves with Uus reflection im giving an account of the volume 
before us, because we are no strangers to the talents and 
character of its estimable author. We sat down to its pe- 
rusal with the expectation ef ne ordinary gratification, and 
we are bound to say, that we have not been disappomted. 
if this is the language rather of an advocate than a judge, 
we doubt not thet the evidence which we have to produce 
will fully justify our assertion, and entitle us to the verdict of 
our readers. 
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The author of these discourses has possessed an advantage 
in their composition, (so at least we imagine,) not usually be- 
longing to his reverend brethren. Nearly the whole of them 
have been preached in and probably writter’ for the Chapel 
of the East India College. The writer, therefore, had in 
view, we presume, an wamixed congregation, and one of 
whose sentiments and acquirements from the station which 
he occupies, he could form a tolerably correct estimate. 
This we conceive must afford great facility in the composi- 
tion of a sermon, as we have known clergymen to be much 
embarrassed im adapting their addresses to congregations 
consisting of very discordant materials: and unable on that 
account to preserve the unities, if we may use the expres- 
sion, of a discourse. This, per haps it will be theught, con- 
cerns rather the style, which is undoubtedly of secondary 
importance, than the matter of productions of this sort. We 
do not dispute it, But this is the very reason which makes 
these observations peculiarly applicable to the subject before 
us. For we are much mistaken, if it is not the style of these 
Sermons, about which any considerable difference of opinion 
will be entertained by competent judgos. 

Simplicity of diction is certainly not a quality which Mr. 
le Bas is ambitious of attaining. On the contrary, his pages 
teem with rhetorical ornaments mM unsparing profusion. Not 
that his figures are ill chosen, his metaphors incongraous, or 
his epithets merely expletive. But that he seems to be un- 
willmg to trust any thing to his hearers’ imagination. He 
appears to be over anxious to develope his ideas with need- 
less minnteness. If these are blemishes in his pages, they 
are still very different from those gliitermg but worthless 
decorations which feeble writers can offen command. Vf his 

colours are strong, they are laid on with the hand of a mas- 
ter. If his ornaments are splendid, they are also of solid 
worth. If they scem too abundant they are but the over- 
flowing of a mind, well stored with the riches of ancient and 
modern literature. 

But it is time to do justice both to ourselves .and the an- 
ther, by producing some examples both of his excellencies 
and defects. ‘The subjects of these Sermons appear to us 
in general well selected, and the preacher seldom neglects 
an opportunity of apy ilving them forcibly and judic iously to 
the cirenmstances of his vouthfal hearers. The second Ser- 
mon, upen the folly of self conceit, is an instance of this kind: 
and it is also eminently free from the fanit to which we have 
alluded. After having observed that “ teachable and honest 
mediocrity is always attended with @ fuir hope of improve- 
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ment ;” and that ‘‘ mere infirmity of intellect is, alone, no 
adequate reason for abandoning the task of instruction.” He 
proceeds to say— 


“ Now, that very quality which may preserve even to dulness 
itself the chance of amelioration, is necessarily wanting to him who 
is wise in his own conceit ; nantely, a tractable and docile temper. 
It would indeed be nothing less than a centradiction to imagime, 
that two such opposite qualities should grow up together in the 
same character. Whenever, therefore, a feeling of self sufficiency 
takes possession of a mind, even of more than ordinary strength, 
there is danger of its shutting out all prospect of effectual improve- 
ment. The nature of the infirmity tends to make the attainment 
of excellence impracticable. For what exertions will be made by 
one who is content with his acquisitions ? What anxiety for know- 
ledge can be felt by one who conceives the stores already in his 

ion to be abundantly sufficient for his use and guidance? 
How can it be expected that a painful course of exercise, requisite 
for giving vigour and alacrity to the mental powers, should be sub- 
mitted to by him who believes his own faculties to stand in little 
need of improvement? At all events, how is it possible that he 
should adopt the counsel of others, in framing the proper course 
of discipline, if he can already feel an undisturbed reliance ov his 
own sagacity and judgment? So long as a person is under the 
influence of such perverse assurance, he is of course far beyond the 
reach*of remonstrance or admonition. To him who knows better 
than the rest of mankind, instruction or advice must needs appear 
impertinent. And, accordingly it is found, that all who are well 
satisfied with themselves, feel as an affront any intimation, that for 
them any assistance or direction can be necessary. The attempt 
to help or to guide them is instantly resented as an interruption to 
their dream of self complacency; and in this intoxication they 
move carelessly forward, till the fumes of it are dissipated by the 
shock of some calamity or disgrace, which awakens them at last, 
perhaps too late, to the dreary realities of their own weakness and 
ignorance.” 


The heart of many a parent, we fear, will bear painful tes- 
timony to the truth of the judicious remarks which we shall 
next extract. We deem it of too much practical utility not 
to be willing to contribute to its circulation: though we are 
well aware, that it is one of those lessons of wisdom which it 
is much easier to promulgate than to practise. 


‘€ Above all things, a premature excitement of ability should 
be scrupulously avoided, a vicious and unnatural process, utterly 
destructive of that modest simplicity which is the peculiar grace of 
childhood and of youth. No words can describe or enumerate 
the mischicfs of that dangerous fondness which lavishes admira- 
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tion and applause on the sallies of boyish vivacity; which makes 
the language of measured commendation seem ungracious, and 
renders that of rebuke intolerable. Little do parents imagine that 
they are often incurably enervating those very powers which they 
seem to themselves to be cherishing and confirming: that, instead 
of preparing an estimable and distinguished member of the great 
brotherhood of mankind, they are, perhaps, but dedicating an un- 
happy victim to disappointment and disgrace. Where the favours 
of nature have been thus abused, the easy triumphs of youthful 
talent furnish no augury of future and sustained success. On the 
contrary, they are fearfully ominous of ultimate failure and defeat. 
By a sort of fatal magic they arrest the progress of the mind, 
They consign the man to the dominion of a self-complacent spirit, 
which binds him in invisible fetters, while the race is won from him 
by the steady pace of humble and meritorious diligence.” 


The fifth Sermon, upon the death of our late lamented 
Princess Charlotte, is characterized by a display of those 
feelings which were then, indeed, universal ; but which, by 
no one (so far as we recollect) were more happily expressed 
than by the present author. He takes occasion from that 
calamitous event, to shew the influence of Christianity upon 
the relations of sovereigns and subjects. 

“ The Christian is taught (says he) to regard his rulers as hold- 
ing an office, which, in some shape or other, is, by the appointment 
of Omnipotence, absolutely necessary for the preservation of social 
and civilized man, and yet, at the same time to consider them as 


beings who are in perpetual need of the prayers even of the 
humblest of their subjects." 


And when he comes to depict the sentiment of loyalty, he 
reminds us of seme of those glowing descriptions which were 
ured forth by Mr. Burke at the commencement of the 
‘rench revolutien, to counteract the mischiefs which he ap- 
prehended from that disastrous occurrence. He considers 
at as 

** A feeling of personal sympathy and attachment, mixed with 
the more sedate principle of mere political allegiance. The two 
feelings exalt, embellish, and harmonize each other. . By a ki 
but powerful assimilation, they coalesce into one amiable and lofty 
sentiment of devoted loyalty—a sentiment which combines all that 
is dignified in patriotism, with all that is beautiful and lovely in pri-’ 
vate and domestic affection.” 

He deprecates the dissolution of these principles in. the 
most earnest manner; and illustrates the benefit of their 
union by a simile which is equally elegant and just. 

“ As an exercise of moral speculation, (he admits) it may be 
safe and instructive to separate the principle of loyalty, like any 
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other mixed motive, into its component elements: but in veers, 
(he contends) the combination should be indissoluble. - light 
of Heaven that guides and gladdens us, may, by the researches 
and experiments of science, be untwisted into those distinct rays 
of various property and colour which are exhibited in the rainbow : 
but it is to the constant intimate union of them all, we owe that 
genial, uniform, and glorious element which ministers to the daily 
purposes and enjoyments of life.’’ 
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But although the loyalty which this eloquent preacher so 
»roperty inculeates, is of no tame or equivocal a character, 
he is no advocate (as we find in the Sérmon apon the death 
of George Tf1.) for that abuse of the Christian doctrine of 
submission which would apply it even to those extreme cases 
which are manifest exceptions from the general rule. He 
would probably allow, that the tyranny of a Nero, though a 
legitimate monarch, might be lawfully resisted : and that the 
dominion of a Robespier re and his colleagues, whilst it might 
have been called that of “ the powers that be,” ought not to 
have been held sacred. 


“ It is true (he observes) that the unassailable divinity of all 
kingly rights and prerogatives, and the heavenly origin of those 
distinctions which invest the privileged orders, are notions which, 
considered merely in the light of political doctrine, ‘ have in them 
something dangerous,’ which our nature does well to fear. By 
gross abuse, they may become destructive of all the beneficial pur- 
poses for which governments are established. They may be forced 
into the service of remorseless ambition, ar slavish bigotry.”’ 


But, whilst he dectines the office of an apologist for ty- 
ranny and misrale, he appears to be well aware that “ the 
madness of the people” is an evil much more to be appre- 
hended : and against which it is therefore more necessary to 
gnard. The recollection of a period, which we all bat too 
well remember, and which, we trust, we shall not have again 
to witness, draws from him this burst of eloquence. The ad- 
mirers of ardentia verba, will probably be abundantly grati- 
fied with it. 


“ In those days, men were almost tempted to imagine that the 
angel * of the Apocalypse had poured out the vial of divine wrath ; 
the signal of thunders and lightnings, and earthquakes; the fore- 
runner of a great voice from the temple of heaven, and from the 
throne of God, proclaiming the approach of some dreadful con- 
summation to the sons of men. It seemed.as if the mystic meteor ¢, 
described by the Apostle in prophetic vision, had gone forth from 





* Rev. xve. 17. + Rev. vai, 8. 21, 12. 
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~ heaven, and was ready to fall on the earth; to poison her fountains 


with bitterness, or to convert their (Aer) waters into blood. The 
whole firmament of the civilized world, with all its glorious and 
peneficent luminaries, looked as if about to suffer some fearful and 
ruinous eclipse. To thicken the horror and confusion of the time, 
the very depths of hell * appeared to open, and to send forth a 
smoke that darkened the sun itself; a vapour teeming with the 
noisome swarms of impiety and blasphemy, in number overwhelm- 
ing as the plague of locusts, in venom deadly as the scorpions of 
the earth.”’ 


In the fourteenth Sermon, delivered upon Easter Day, 
from Gal. i. 2. the preacher very justly considers the tesu- 
mony of St. Paul to “ the actual existence and personal 
agency of Jesus Christ, at a period subsequent to his eruei- 
fixion,” as a proot of his resurrection, ‘‘ of such solidity, 
that the understanding might repose on it with conlidence, 
if all other proof were wanting.” Upon this point, he makes 
use of the admirable reasoning of Paley, in his Hore Pau- 
linw ; which is as well entitled as any thing with which we 
are acquainted, to be called a “ moral demonstration.” This 
naturally leads him to speak of the Christian doctrine of a 
future state; the most important truth which our divine, reli- 
gion has ‘ brought to light;” and to notice the inextricable 
confusion respecting it, in which the heathen philosophers 
universally, and indeed necessarily, were involved. He 
illustrates this matter with his usual felicity of poetical 
allusion. } 


‘“* In those days (says he) of perp lening twilight, the path of 
the human intellect, in exploring these awful depths, is, perhaps, 
not unaptly imaged to our thoughts by the wanderings of the apos- 
tate spirit, (as represented by our own immortal poet t), when, in 
search of a happier and a brighter world, he plunged into. ‘ the se- 
crets of the hoary deep,’ the regions of elementary confusion and 
darkness ; soaring sometimes to immeasurable heights, then sink- 
ing back into the gulph of a dreary vacuity; assaulted and con- 
founded on all sides by the tumult of mutinous elements; and 
compelled, with hands and feet, and wings, to achieve his uncer- 
tain and toilsome enterprise. Such seems to have been the pain- 
ful and desperate journeying of the human mind, when it com. 
mitted itself to ‘ the wild abyss’ of unhallowed speculation, with- 
out a ray from heaven to illuminate its path: when it ventured 
into that empire of doubt and anarchy, in which the conflict is 
but embroiled by decision !” 


He afterwards notices the doubts of Cicero, upon this mo- 





* Rev. ix. 2, 3. + Paradise Lust, Book Il, 
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mentous question. But it is clear that the sages of antiquity, 
withont exception, from Plato to Seneca, could arrive at no 
fixed decision upon the point, as has been shewn at large by 
Bishop Warburton, in the third section of the third book of 
the Divine Legation. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth Sermons were preached before 
the University of Cambridge. In the former a difficult sub- 
ject, the Analogy ef the Priesthood of Christ, to that of 
Melchisedec, is treated with considerable skill and ingenuity, 
But in the latter, which is a continuation of it, a position is 
advanced, which, we confess, startled us a litile, and for 
which we are net aware:of any sufficient authority. We were 
the more surprised to meet with it, because we had but just 
before read this eloquent description of our inability to pe- 
netrate the mysterity of the godhead. 


“ Where is the human mind that can presume to tempt the 
depths of that dreadful gulf which separates us from the abode of 
the Divinity? What mortal does not tremble at the thought of 
bursting into the sanctuary of that incomprehensible and Sove- 
reign Will, which is felt, at every instant, throughout the whole 
fabric of the universe? Our intellect sinks even under the attempt 
to scan the meanest of his works. We cannot view, without won- 
der and terror, those mysterious instruments of his might, by whose 
operation the system of the material creation is carried on. And if 
we are troubled when ‘he thundereth with the voice of his excel- 
lency;’ if our faculties are outstripped and baffled by the speed 
and brightness of his lightning; if we essay in vain to trace his 
path in the tempest and the whirlwind; how shall we draw nigh to 
that unknown habitation, in which his power resides in all the ple- 
nitude of glory; that throne from whence issues the command- 
ment that gives birth and movement to the energies of the visible 
world? The very mode of the divine existence is to us utterly 
inexplicable. That supreme nature presents to our conceptions 
nothing but one uniform blaze of simple, uncompounded perfec- 
tion.”” 


Within a page of this occurs the passage to which we have 
alluded, and which we shalf quote, and submit to the recon- 
sideration of its able and learned author. ‘Fhe hypostatic 
onion, during our Saviour’s abode upon earth, though per- 
haps indispensable for the purposes of his mission, is a sub- 
ject which it almost oppresses our faculties to contemplate. 
But to suppose its continuance in any degree, in the celes- 
tial mansions, seems an immeasurable increase of difficulty, 
and wholly uncalled for by any necessity. The Son may 
surely be conceived to sympathize with us, though he should 
no longer retain any portion of our infirmities: since the 
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Scriptures uniformly ascribe, even to the Father, feelings of 
kindness and commiseration for us, who has yet never ex- 
perienced our sufferings and sorrows. Nevertheless, we are 
told, that— . . 


« It is a further source of unspeakable joy, that our Lord's as- 
sumption of humanity was not temporary and transient: that he 
still retains his union with that very nature which suffered so much 
for his redemption, and with it a personal and experimental know- 
ledge of all the perils and conflicts which beset the path of our 
pilgrimage. Our souls may now be fixed on the truth, that we are 
not only at the disposal of an omnipotent Creator, but under the 
protection of one who calls himself our Brother, with a combina. 
tion of all the feelings and sympathies which belong to that rela- 
tion. Had the union of the two natures in our great High Priest 
been limited to the duration of his appearance here ; had he,’ on 
his ascension to heaven, laid aside his earthly tabernacle, and left 
it to moulder in the dust, the scheme of redemption, however, 
abounding in mercy, would scarcely have addressed itself so 
forcibly, as now it does, to our affections and our hopes, For we 
should then have wanted that confidence, which we now possess, 
springing from the blessed assurance that he who was ‘a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with gricf,’ hath ‘ entered within the 
vail,’ bearing with him a tender sense of our wretchedness and 
infirmity. Had the termination of Christ’s ministry on earth been 
instantly followed by his disunion from humanity, we might have 
been cast back into a state resembling that condition of fear, that 
‘spirit of bondage’ and distrust, which is the reproach and the 
curse of what, by some, is called the religion of nature. ‘he sa- 
tisfaction for sin would still indeed have been offered ; but then 
we should have been without a mediator to plead it. Our appli- 
cations must still have been made immediately to God, in all the 
unmitigated blaze of his perfection and power, er 


The last Sermon in this volume, is an appropriate dis- 
course upon the consectation of the new church of St. Paul, 
Shadwell, of which Mr. Le Bas is the rector. We have not 
seen it, but we were rather surprised to find, by a note, that 
ithad occupied no less than ten years in rebuilding. The 
new church of St. Pancras, the most finished structure, per- 
haps, of modern times, in the kingdom, was completed in 
little more than one-fourth of that period, 

We had marked several other passages in this work for 
commendation, which our limits will not permit us to tran- 
scribe ; but we trust that we have produced enough to justify 
the favourable opinion which we have expressed at the com- 
mencement of this article: and to prove that the Professor 
of Mathematics in the East India College, is entitled to hold 
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a very respectable rank amongst the writers of the present 





day, and that he deserves (which is probably his highest any 
bition) to “ be numbered amongst those who have given ar- 
dour to virtue, and confidence to truth.” 


Arr. VI. Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Established November 15, 1819.. Vol. I. 
Part II. Ato. Cambridge. 1822. 


In a former Number our readers may recolleet we gave 
some account of the institution of the Philosophical Society 
in the University of Cambridge, which we contemplate as 
forming an interesting epoch in the histery of science. 
The establishment of local centres of communication in 
which the labours of individuals may be brought to a focus, 
is at once the surest method of promoting the interests of 
science, and a strong proof of its increasing diffnsion. The 
establishments, known by the name of “ Institutions,” which 
are increasing in number in many parts of the kingdom, are 
certainly likely to do much towards the furtherance of the 
general progress of philosophical knowledge; but we con- 
ceive a Society, like those whose memoirs are before us, 
founded on the exact model ‘of the Royal Society, and regu- 
lated by a similar judicious spirit to, that which has always 
ditinguished the proceedings of that illustrious body, affords 
an infinitely better centre of co-operation, and is more cal- 
culated to give a vigorous tone and impulse to the pursuit 
of scientific objects, than any other species of institation 
organized on the more modern plan of a display of labora- 
tories, libraries, professors, lectures, syllabuses, sumptuous 
apartments, and elegant architecture, promoting, perhaps 
aiter all, but superficial, or even worse than superficial at- 
tainments and pretensions. 

It is time, however, to proceed to an examination of the 
contents of the volume. 

Under the head of Mathematical and Mechanical Science, 
we have, in the first place, ‘a Paper, No, 14, on the appli- 
cation of hydrogen gas to produce a moving power in ma- 
chinery ; with a description of an engine which is moved by 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon a vacuum caused by 
explosions of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air. By the 
Rev. W. Cecil, M.A. Fellow of Magdalen College. In this 
curious Paper, the author explains the application of a new 
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principle in the movement of macliinery. As the conttivante 
is of a complicated nature, we cannot hope to make it intel! 
ligible withoat a reference to the plate accompanying the 
original Paper. ‘The general principle, however, may be stated 
thus: there are two ways in which explosions may be applied 
to move machinery, either by using the expansive force of 
the explosion, or by-taking advantage of the vacaam which 
it produces. ‘The contrivance here desvtibed belongs to the 
latter class, A piston moves in a éylinder, and as it tes 
treats, the space which it leaves is occupied by a mixture of 
hydrogen gas and atmospheric air. When this mixture has 
nearly filled the whole cylinder, the motion of the piston 
opens a small aperture, through which the flame of a laurp is 
drawn in, so as to produce an explosion, followed by an in- 
stantaneous condensation. The onpearian of the gas during 
the explosion (by which it is dilated to about three times its 
original bulk), is provided for by two other cylinders come 
municating with the one already mentioned ; ahd the vacuutt 
produced under the piston continues the motion by means of 
atmospheric pressure. ‘The author also examines the ad- 
vantages of the contrivance; the bést proportion of the 
gases ; the force of. the explosion ; and several other par- 
ticulars relating to the engine and its application; as well 
ds to the principle of prodacing motion by explosions in 
general. 

No. 13. On a remarkable peculiarity in the law of the 
extraordinary refraction of differently coloured rays exhi- 
bited by certain varieties of apophyllite. By J. F. W. Her- 
schel, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

In a former Paper, the author had noticed some remark- 
able deviations from the ordinary law of tints, exhibited by 
some specimens of this substance. It appeared to him, on 
further consideration, that these specimens could not be re« 
ferred exclasively either to the class of attractive or of re- 
pulsive doubly refracting crystals, nor to the intermediate 
class, which is devoid of the property of doubly refracting: 
They appeared to belong at once to all three classes: of 
inedia just mentioned. Possessing the property of attractive 
crystals, when exposed to the rays forming one extrenie of 
the spectrum, aud of repulsive, in their action on the other 
extremé ; whiile for certain intermediate rays, they were als 
together devoid of tho property of double refraction. Mr. H, 
was led to these inferetices from certain mathematical con- 
siderations, which were fully confirmed by experiment. 

No. 16, consists df a notice of the astronomical tables of 
Mahommed Abubeker. Al +4 two copies of which aré 
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reserved in the Public Library of the University of Cam- 
widge. By Professor Lee. 

This Paper is to be regarded as more curions, Au tend- 
ing to the direct improvement of science ; but will prove of 
mach interest in researches relative to the history of astro- 
nomy. 

Professor Leslie, of Edinburgh, has contribated a Paper, 
No, 17, on the subject of sounds excited in hydrogen gas. 
This Paper, though very short, is replete with carious in- 
formation. 

He commences by remarking, that 


* Tt is well known that the intensity of sound is diminished 
by the rarefaction of the medium in which it is produced. We 
might therefore expect the sound excited in the hydrogen gas to 
be feebler than what is, in the like circumstances, produced in at- 
mospheric air ; but the ‘difference is actually much greater. A small 
piece of clock-work, by which a bell was strack every half mi- 
nute, being placed within the receiver of an air pump, & successive 
rarefaction was produced, and after the air had been rarified 
100 times, hydrogen gas was introduced; but the sound, so far 
from being augmented, was at least as feeble as in atmospheric air 
of that extreme rarity,—and decidedly mach feebler than when 
formed in air of its own density, or rarefied ten times, 

“ The most remarkable fact is, that the admixture of hydrogen 
gas with atmospheric air has a predominant influence in blunting 
or stifling sound. If one half of the volume of atmospheric air 
be extracted, and hydrogen gas be admitted to fill the vacant 
space, the sound will now become scarcely audible.” 


The author then enters upon a theoretic explanation of 
these facts, which he considers to depend partly on the te- 
naity of hydrogen gas, and partly on the rapidity with which 
the palsations of sound are conveyed throngh this very elastic 
mediam. When hydrogen gas is mixed with common air, 
he supposes that it does nol intimately combine, but dissi- 

ates the pulsatory impressions before the sound is vigorously 
aay 

He comclades by recommending the prosecution of simi- 
lar observations with different gases, and at various degrees 
ot aga 

No. 27. Consists of a letter to the Secretary from the Rev. 
John Hailstone, Woodwardian Professor, containing an 
account of the extraerdinary depression of the barometer in 
December, 1821, which on the 25th stood at the unprece- 
dented low degree of 28. inches. This phenomenon ap 
to have been connected with violent storms, which about the 
same time ravaged several parts of Europe, attended in one 
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or two places with earthquakes, and neatly cotemporary 
with a violent eruption of a voleano in Tceland. The pro- 
fessor observes, that it is an object of importance to ascer- 
tain the limits of barometrical phenomena with regard to their 
aphical position. 

Oe There are three papers on subjects connected with Phy- 
siology. 
| Ne. 20. A case of extensive solution of the stomach, by 
the gastric fluids after death, by Dr. Haviland. 

No. 24. Notice of a large human caleulas in the library 
of Trinity College, by Professor Cumming. 

No. 25. On a dilatation of the ureters, supposed to have 


been caused by a malformation of their vesical extremities, 


by J. Okes, Bsq. 

We have thought it enough merely to mention the titles 
of these papers, which sufficiently explain their contents} 
ihe first is regarded by its author as detailing a case of con- 
siderable importance i the practice of physic. 

Of geological investigations the volame before us is en- 
riched with two specimens, the first No. 21. On the struc+ 
ture of the Lizard district of Cornwall, by Professor Sedg- 
wick. The other, No. 26. A geological description of An- 
glesea, by J. S. Henslow, Esq. of St. John’s College, and 
Secretary to this Society. These are both very elaborate and 
long communications. indeed the very nature of the subjects 
of such investigations necessarily require a detail of facts 
which must render the papers voluminous, and this at the 
same time without coming to any very striking general resnits. 
A paper of this nature reads like a work on geography ; it 
is indeed to that science that the researches of geology are 
most aptly to be compared, and as such the perusal of them 
is necessarily somewhat heavy, however valuable they may 
be for the purposes of systematic instruction and minute re- 
ference. Since geologists have quitted the paths of theory 
and conjecture, and confined their excursions to the exa- 
mination of facts, it has become a necessary consequence 
that their labours must be at the same time carried on in 
minute detail, and to a great extent, before they can arrive 
at any certain conclusions. Hence it is, that their most va- 
luable papers are occupied with lengthened details of the 
extent, boundaries, natural productions, &c. &c. of each 
district of quartz, chlorite-schist, greywacké, &c. into which 
the countries they describe are divided. The form thus un- 
avoidably given to their compositions makes them appear 
more like separate treatises, than communications to a scien- 
tific journal, and as such the reader is led to wish that they 
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were laid before him ia a separate form. ‘The same circum. 
stance also precludes the possibility ef our attempting any 
apalysis of their contents, when our object is te comprize 
Within our narrow limits, some geueral account of the cer- 
tents of the whole volume in which they appear. These pa- 
pers are illustrated by a series of engravings seguoestiil 
sections of strata, Kc. 

‘An extract from the miinute book of the Society is given 
at the end of the volume, containing an account of a bone 
dag up near Ely, evidently never subjected to attrition in 
vater, partly mineralized, but retaining much animal matter. 
A great part of the skeleton af a mammoth also has been 
found near Chatteris. 

In the chemical department there are the following papers. 

No. 12. An analysis of a native phosphate of copper from 
the Rhine, by F. Lunn, Esq. 

No. 23. On an improvement in the apparatus for procur- 
ing potassium, by the Rev. W. Mandell. | 

In the former the author represents doubts to have existed 
of the accuracy of Klaproth’s analysis (the only one yet 
given) of this exceedingly rare mineral, and these receive 
much confirmation from a considerable quantity ef combined 
water being entirely averlooked. In the present paper some 
analytical difficulties which occur in the separation of phos- 
phoric acid are examined. The method which appears to 
agree best with experiments of verification is to obtain an 
insoluble phosphate, by the addition of perfectly neutral 
nitrate of lead, The result obtained by Mr. Lunn both from 
theory and expesiment, is stated as follows: 


Experiments. Atoms. Theory, 
Phosphoric acid - « 22.687 1 22.222 
Peroxide of copper + - 62.847 l 63.492 
Water - ° - > 15.454 2 14.285 


To the other paper which we have just named, its ingerious 
author details an improvement on the commen mode of pro- 
curing potassium. In the common process the great cause 
of failure is the cracking of the lute and consequent fusion 
of the part of the gun barrel which it encloses, aud whieh 
contains the materials. Mr. Mandell prevents this accident 
by enclosing the barrel in a tube of well-burnt Stourbridge 
clay, whose diameter is rather larger than that of the barrel, 
by which precaution he has no doubt the operation may. be 

ways made to succeed. _ 

In the science of crystallography, so closely allied to che- 
mistry there are, in the volume before us, two ¢ommunica 
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tions one of which is of peculiar interest. The first we shall 
notice is No. 22, on double crystals of fluor spar, by. W. 
Whewell, Esq. Fellow of Trinity College. The subject of 
investigation is the mode of formation of those crystals of 
of fluor spat, commonly called Aldstone Moor specimens : 
in which the two cubes appear as it were to have penetrated 
each other. Their formation is accounted for by our author, 
by supposing one cube to be within another, the surfaces be- 
ing parallel ; then suppose the interior cube to revolve about 
its diagonal through an angle of 60°, its angles would then 
dippear or not, projecting through the sides of the first crystal 
according to its magnitude and position. Mr. W. then 
brings into play his extensive and profound mathematical 
resources to produce a formula by which the position of the 
axis, and angle through which it revolves in such cases, 
may be determined by the measurement of the angles which 
the lines of section and faces of the interior crystal make 
with the edges and faces of the original crystal. The paper 
is concluded with some curious remarks relative to the con- 
stitution of crystals, and the form of the integrant molecules 
of fluor spar. 

The other paper to which we alluded, is No. 13, by the 
late learned and lamented Professor Clarke, intitled, ‘‘ Upon 
the Regular Crystallization of Water, and upon the form of 
its primary Crystals, as they were naturally develo in 
Cambridge, January 3, 1821, and were seen during the two 
following days.” In this highly curious and interesting 
paper, the author details his observations on the phenome- 
non, hitherto little known, of the perfect crystallization of 
water; and on the primary form of the ‘* Hydrogen Oxide.” 
He first gives some account of what had been previously 
known relative to this sabject, and this consisted chiefly in 
the knowledge of the fact of the crystallization of flakes 
show in spicale, intersecting each other at the constant aw 
gles of 60° and 120°, These phenomena, however, he ob- 


serves, 


*« Beautiful as they are, and bearing testimony of the “pars 
paid by inanimate sealer to the supreme cause of order in 
universe, are but faint expressions compared with those which 
will presently be noticed. They exhibit, it is true, an incipient 
crystallization: but the full devel ent of the process 
ordains that even ice shall put forth its blossom, remains for subse. 
quent consideration,” 


He then allades to the accounts of ice crystallized in 
hexagonal forms, given in the Journal des Mines, 83.157. ; 
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and the Edinburgh Phil. Journal, 2.80. .The crystals how- 
ever, about to be described, differed in form from any of 
these. The account of them is as follows: 


** Upon the third-of January, at one o’clock, the mercury in 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer then standing only one degree below 
the freezing point, happening to pass over a bridge which was 
fixed against a pair of flood-gates, 1 stopped to examine a beauti- 
ful appearance caused by the most brilliant icicles I had ever seen, 
a number of which were hanging abundantly from the sides of 
the flood-gates and timbers below the bridge, surrounded by fall. 
ing water, which was continually casting a sptay over them. As 
those icicles owing to their dazzling lustre, did not resemble com- 
mon icicles, but seemed studded with spangling surfaces like the 
richest and most limpid cut glass, powerfully refracting and reflect- 
ing the rays of light: and instead of being shaped in lengthened 
cones, with even surfaces, were of « botryoidal form, with angular 
points and protuberances, I caused some of them to be broken off, 
when it appeared that the light reflected from them was trans- 
mitted through planes bounded by right lines, and that the several 
botryoidal masses were, in fact, so many branches of crystal, most 
of which were perfect rhombi, measuring in their obtuse and acute 
angles, 120° and 60°.’’ 3 


Some of them were an inch in length, they were preserved 
several days, and exhibited to many persons ; on the com- 
mencement of a thaw, they preserved, in meltmg, the same 
form, shewing that a similar arrangement of particles per- 
vaded the entire mass of each crystal. Hence, this rhom- 
boid with angles of 60° and 120°, is to be considered the 
nucleus or primitive crystal of hydrogen, oxide, or water ; and 
the hexahedral crystals before mentioned, arise from the juxta- 
position of these. ‘The Professor concludes by a remark of 
importance, in the study of this branch of science: he ob- 
serves, that the manner in which these forms have been dis- 
played, may guide to the crystalline forms of other bodies, 
by inducing a careful examination of the surfaces, points, 
and interstices of all minerals, when they are found as sta- 
lactites ; a formation, which he considers most likely to bear 
marks of a regular crystallization, from the facilities it affords 
for its taking place; though some mineralogists have been 
of a contrary opinion. 

‘Two papers remain to be noticed, in order to complete 
our review of the volume before us. These are both by 
Professor Cumming, (Nos. 18 and 19.) and may be consi- 
dered communications of first-rate importance, as connected 
with the further progress of those singular discoveries re- 
specting the connection between galvanism and magnetism, 
of which we lately given our readers some account. 
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- The Professor commences with remarking one singularity 

attending the history of these discoveries, the circumstance 
of all the great advances in galvanic science having been. 
made in consequence of anticipation from theoretical con- 
siderations ; whilst the progress of almost all other branches 
of experimental enquiry bas béen the fruit of accident. He 
then proceeds to give a slight sketch of the discoveries 
hitherto made in electro-magnetism; and having. himself 
repeated the experiments, proposes in the present commu- 
nication to mention such new circumstances as struck him in 
the course of these researches. 3 

From observing the different effects of the connecting 
wire on the needle, according to its position aboye, below, 
or vertically on either side of it, he concluded that if the 
needle were influenced by wires in all positions at once, the 
effect would be greatly increased. This idea he put in prac- 
tice, by forming the wire into a parallelogram, surrounding 
the compass vertically, by which means the needle is acted 
on by the wire, in all positions at once: by this method, he 
states that he has produced a deviation of 20° on a common 
pocket compass by a battery so small as to be excited by a 
single drop of fluid. 

From considering the circumstance of the magnitude of 
the electro-magnetic effect depending on the guantity, not 
the intensity of the. galvanism employed, the Professor was 
led to experiments on the difference in the nature of the two 
powers, in respect to the size of the wires through which their 
effects were conveyed. If the connection be formed at the 
same time by two wires of different lengths and diameters, a 
very small portion of electricity is transmitted through the 
larger wire, provided the smaller be considerably shorter. 
The law by which the magnetic influence of galvanism ‘is 
conducted, is precisely the reverse of this. . He proved, that 
in using large wires the effect is not conveyed by the greater 
surface as in electricity, by employing a tube, which when 
filled with mercury produced a considerable deviation, but 
_ when coated with foil, a very minute effect. 

He next tried the law by which common magnetism is re- 
gulated in its conveyance through wires; for this purpose, 
the effect of a magnet on the iron pendulum of a clock, in 
accelerating its rate, was observed. The poles were then 
connected by a piece of soft iron, when the effect was greatly 
diminished, but scarcely at all, when the connection was 
through a very fine wire; very little effect however was p 
duced when the connection was made by a long piece of iran 
bent down beneath the legs of the magnet. ‘Through the 
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larger connection, therefore, the greater quantity of magne- 
tism passed, and in this respect common magnetism was 
shewn to be exactly analogous to that produced by gal- 
vanism. 

The second paper is entitled, On the Application of Mag- 
netism, as a Measure of Electricity. For this purpose, two 
instruments have been constructed. The first is the Galva- 
noscope for detecting the presence of magnetic electricity, 
which it willdo, though the quantity be extremely minute. 
‘This instrument consists merely of a very small compass, 
surrounded by a parallelogram of wire, as before described ; 
the ends of which are connected with two wires of zine and 
platina, which being placed ina very small quantity of dilute 
acid, produce a very considerable effect on the needle, con- 
sidering the minute surface exposed to the acid, not exceed- 
ing perhaps the .3sth of a square inch of each metal. 

The next ~ of the paper we consider as worthy peculiar 
attention. Mr. C. there alludes to experiments for deter- 
mining the comparative powers of different galvanic combi- 
nations. ‘These, as far as the acids are concerned, he con- 
siders, as proving that the Galvanic action depends not on 
the conducting, but on the oxidating power of the interposed 
fluid. In trying different metals, he records two remarkable 
instances. 


*¢ On using two disks, one of iron, the other of steel, there was 
produced a decided deviation : since then, the only difference in 
the metals arises from an alloy, of from az’, to a yi, part of the 
whole, it appears that this is sufficient to alter their electric rela- 
tions. The powerful affinity of potassium for oxygen, made it 
highly probable, that in the galvanic circuit, it would become 
strongly negative with all the metals. On my first trial with disks 
of potassium and zinc, the potassium took fire before I could eb- 
serve the effect :; this difficulty I afterwards obviated, by alloying 
it with mercury. On making the contact, the needle deviated 
through nearly a right angle; the same effect was produced with 
copper: it was needless to try it with other metals; for being ne- 
gative with respect to zinc, and zinc being negative with respect to 
all other metals, there can be no doubt, that in the Galvanic cir- 
cuit, potassium is the most strongly negative metal with which we 


are acquainted.” 


The galvanometer for measuring the quantity of effect 
produced, is an instrament constructed by simply having a 
rtion of the connecting wire, moveable on a scale, to any 
boight, above a small compass. The tangents of the devia- 
tions were found to vary inversely as the distance of the con- 
necting wire from the magnetic needle. 
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Ay important circumstance is noticed by. the Professor, 
when, in trying the effects of a single pair of plates, he. 
fond, that on diminishing the distance between them, the 
effect continued to increase, till they were in cantact, The 
law of this- increase, according to the galvariometer, was 
such, that the tangents of the deviations were inversely as 
the square roots of the distances of the plates. He varied 
the experiment of magnetizing a steel wire, placed in a 
helix, by forming the steel wire into a helix round the con- 
necting wire. 

_ The singular effects produced by using a large conducting 
wire, were before mentioned; these were further extended 
by making the connection through a copper globe of more 
than a foot diameter. Every part of it exhibited magnetic 
effects, either upon a horizontal or a vertical needle. 

_ The Professor concludes by proposing the connexian be- 
tween galvanism, as detected and measured by his very deli- 
cate instruments, as affording the most likely means of suc- 
cessfully investigating the mysterious nature of Galvanic 
agency. | 

~ A note is subjoined, giving an account of the magnetizing 
a needle by the atmospherical electricity, elicited by means 
of a long wire attached to a kite. 

Upon the whole, we cannot too strongly recommend these 
two papers to the attention of those who are interested in 
the improvement of this curious and rapidly enlarging de- 
partment of science. Besides the valuable facts which they 
announce, they contain many no less valuable hints and sug- 

estions, which cannot fail to be of service in directing 

uture enquiries, ' 

We must here mention, that we had intended taking the 
opportunity afforded by the consideration of these papers 
fer introducing a slight sketch of the progress of discovery 
on these subjects, in continuation of what we gave in a for- 
mer Number. This intention, however, our confined limits 
. will not allew us at present to put into execution; we trust, 
however, shortly te be able to do so. 

Upon the whole, the selection of papers, which compose 
the volume before us, affords strong proof of the zeal and 
ability with which the members of the Cambridge Societ 
* ¢ontinue their scientific labours. It is only to be hoped, 
that an institution commencing, as this has done, under sach 
peculiarly prosperous auspices, and upon a scale of such 
magnitude, may be able to command a continued supply of 
talent and industry adequate to the due maintenance of its 
dignity and utility. : 
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Art. VII. <A Natural Arrangement of British Plants, 
according to their Relations to each other, as pointed out 
by Jussieu, De Candolle, Brown, &c.; including. those 
cultivated for Use; with an Introduction to Botany, in 
which the Terms newly introduced are explained, illustra- 
ted by Figures. By Samuel Frederick Gray, Lecturer 
on Botany, the Materia Medica, and Pharmaceutic Che- 
mistry. Baldwin and Co, 1822. 


THE sexual system of Linnzus, which has long maintained 
an exclusive footing in this country, at length bids fair, 
among the higher class of botanists, in some measure, to 
yield to the more elaborate and philosophical system, founded 
by Jussieu. That the ‘‘ Natural Arrangement” will ever 
obtain that universal adoption here, which it has experienced 
in France, we do not believe; the speedy introduction to 
ihe practical part of the science, which the Linnean system 
affords, will still continue to give it the preference with 
teachers and elementary writers. There is not only the evi- 
dence of experience in favour of the Linnean system, as a 
mode of instruction, bat we can besides, produce authority 
of the highest character to prove the ineafiiciendy of the Na- 
tural Arrangement for the same purpose. Mirbel, a disciple 
of the French school, speaking of the fundamental principles 
of the system of Jussieu, makes the following confession. 


““ La Méthode de M. de Jussieu, considérée comme moyen 
d'etude, est beaucoup trop abstrait. Le nombre des cotyledons 
est, gcenéralement parlant, un excellent caractére; mais l’eléve 
n’est pas en état d’en apprécier la valeur; et quant a l’insertion, 
les botanistes les plus exercés sont souvent fort embarassés de la 
définir avec certitude. Cést ce qui fait que la Méthode de M. de 
Jussieu malgré son mérite trés reel, n’a guére été cA ee que par 
lui et ses traducteurs. II n’en est pas de méme de la Méthode de 
Linné ; elle a été, pendant plus d’un demi-siécle, la base fondamen- 
tale de l’enseignement; les Species, les Catalogues, et les Flores 
ont été redigés et le sont encore pour la plupart, selon les princi- 
pes de cette classification ; cela seul en rendrait l’etude indispen- 
sable. D’ailleurs on ne peut nier que toute imparfaite qu'elle est 
d quelques égards, elle n’ait de grands avantages sur les autres. 
Les caractéres qu'elle met en usage, sont en général trés apparens ; 
et comme il s’agit du nombre des parties bien plus que de leur 
forme et de leur insertion, elle offre a l'esprit quelque chose de 


positif qu’on ne trouve ni dans la Methode de Tournefort, ni dans 
celle de M. de Jussieu *.” 





* Elemens de Physiologie Végétale et de Botanique, Paris, 1815. 
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Great as is our reverence for the system of the illustrious 
Swede, we are nevertheless compelled to allow, that its. 
merits have, by many, been far over-rated. It should never 
be considered as the ultimatum of botanical science; it was 
not so regarded by its author, whose grand aim was the dis- 
covery of a natural system, to which, indeed, he made some 
important approaches. We are not inclined to admit that a 
fair parallel can be drawn between the merits of the artificial 


and natural systems, since their excellence rests on totall 


= 


different grounds, and their object is decidedly distinct : 
one is the index to the book of nature, while the other is 
nature’s book itself; one admits of partial views, adapted to 
the capacity of the student, while the other comprehends 
the whole field of vegetahle nature, open only to the contem- 


plation of the adept philosopher. 


With this view of the subject, we cannot see the utility of 
giving Floras, or local catalogues, in order to illustrate the 
natural arrangement ; since they can only afford an opportu- 
nity of studying in detached parts, a system, of which, the 
very essence is, the developement of an unbroken series. 

A Flora should have two principal objects ; the one to 
assist students in the acquirement of a practical knowledge 
of the botany of their native country; the other to conta a 
record of botanical geography and localities, in which foreign 
plants must be carefully excluded. For. these purposes (as 
for all others that we can imagine) the work before us is 


totally useless, as our readers will presently see. 


If we 


could anticipate that this book would obtain any circulation, 
we should say, that nothing could have appeared better 
adapted to retard the study of the Natural Arrangement, than 
this ‘‘ rudis indigestaque moles,” professing to exhibit it in 


its most perfect form. 


On a superficial view of this publication, we were almost 
inclined to consider Mr. Gray as an ultra-Linnoean wag, who 
wished to shew the superior excellence and simplicity of the 
system of the ‘ Polar Star of Science,” by contrasting with 
it a caricature of the modern arrdngement; but on more 
mature deliberation we have no doubt that the man is really 
in earnest, and that he has actually the vanity to believe, 
that his improved version of Jussieu will shortly consign the 


_ whole Linnean school to eternal oblivion. 


It is but justice to Jussieu, De Candolle, and other writers 
whose works are quoted, to protest in their names against 
being viewed through the medium of Mr. Gray; and we 
earnestly beg that those who have not studied the natoral 


arrangement in the works of its original authors, may take 
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no prejudice against it from the manner in which it is here 
presented to them. Let Mr. Gray alone be considered re- 
nsilile for the contents of these ** thick octavos.” 

The introdaction to botany is preceded by a history of the 
progress of the science, remarkable for nothing but bad 
composition, and spite against Linneeus. When speaking 
of Haller, he expresses his regret that that great philosopher 
did not extend his system beyond the plants of Switzerland, 
since with the assistance of ‘* the simpler methods of Rappius 
as a finder,” he might have “ smothered the Linnean botany 
in its birth !” , ) 

He talks of the days of Bavhin as the golden age of bota~ 
nical nomenclature, and admires the rules which were laid 
down by the writers of that brilliant period. He then thus 
abruptly introduces Linnzus. ; 

« Linneeus violated these old rules by degrees, as his systematic 
arrangement of plants became more and more in use. He changed 
the names of plants with the utmost unconcern; he neglected. al- 
most entirely the detail of the uses; and as to the language, he 
scrupled not to change the terms used in describing plants, and to 
affix new significations to well-known words. Another peculiarity 
in Linnaus’s writings is, that he does not give any list of those 
natural substances of which he had only an imperfect knowledge : 
so that a person is apt to suppose them more perfect than they 
really are. 

‘« Let it not however be thought, that some very great improve- 
ments were not introduced by him, particularly in the typographi- 
cal execution of his works. His taking the characters of families; 
from the same parts, although carried by him to excess, as being 
extended to the whole grand division, now called phenogamous 
plants, instead of being changed in each class according to circum- 
stances, is a great improvement. His distinction of the species 
being formed from characters visible in the plants themselves, in- 
stead of the place where found, their size compared with others, 
or their use, is a still greater improvement. If we compare’ his 
manner of printing the synoptic tables of the genera, prefixed to 
each class, with the tables of Ray, or Knaut, the superiority 
of his method is evident. The same superiority exists in the man- 
ner of printing the few descriptions he has published. By were 
observing the same order in treating of the several parts, break- 
ing the description into short paragraphs, and using a different 
type for the leading word of the several divisions of a paragraph, 
the eye of a person accustomed to his works glances immediately 
to the information that is required. 

“ These real improvements, added to the industry which he 
manifested in publishing the successive improvements of his system, 
and the cheapness of his works, in which the expense of figures 
was avoided, brought his system into vogue, particularly in Ger- 
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many and England, it being .a ‘striking feature in the national 
characters of their inhabitants to prefer the works of foreigners to 
those of their countrymen, % 

In France, however, «although he was followed by many, yet 
the greater national pride prevalent there forbade them to discard 
their own Tournefort to oblivion. Linneus had pronounced ‘the 
discovery of the natural arrangement of plants, as attempted by 
Ray, to be nearly hopeless; but the, French botanists did not 
easily despair; Adanson, Bernard Jussieu, his nephew Anthony 
Jussieu the present. professor at Paris, Lamarcke, and still more 
lately De Candolle, the present professor at Geneva, have again 
attempted this task, and have certainly carried it to a degree of 
oon as may be seen in this work, in which the plants of the 

itish islands are arranged according to the: latest improvements 
of these celebrated botanists. 

‘“* The authors since Ray may seem, perhaps, to be passed over 
in: too rapid a manner ; but when we consider, that since his time 
the uses of vegetables have: been almost entirely neglected, and 
that. the Linnean schoal has principally supplied us with authors 
who have new arranged, and new named old things ; so that: they 
have plunged us again into the same.chaos, from which we were 
rescued by C. Bauhin in his Pinax, the notice taken of these 
name-setters and rangers, as Hooke would emphatically call them, 
is fully sufficient for their merit. A few demand our thanks, par- 
ticularly those who have investigated the imperfect or eryptoga- 
mous plants, as Micheli, the liverworts and fungi ; Persoon, Link, 
and Esenbeck, the fungi; Dillenius and Hedwig, the mosses ; 
Geertner, the fruit of plants. Of living British authors I purposely 
abstain from any mention, or I would bestow the proper meed of 

ise upon R. Brown, R.. A. Salisbury, Goodenough, Dillwyn, 
~——_ and many other successful investigators of nature.” 
a) Se 


Now to say nothing of treating Linnwus as a mere ty 
pographer, and all his followers as “ name-setters and 
rangers,” what will the reader think of his invidious list of 
living authors?) We of course recognize the superiority of 
the first name mentioned ; but, considering who are inserted, 
and who omitted, it appears to us no less than a deliberate 
insult to certain persons of the highest character in the 
science, 

In a subsequent part of the introduction, when speaking 
of the laws of nomenclature, he attempts to deprive Lin- 
’ neeus of the merit of introducing trivial names, by saying 
that Rivinus was the “ original proposer.” Now, allowing: that 
he did propose them, it was to little purpose, since the 
world received no benefit from the idea, until it was carried 
into execution, by the masterly hand of Linneus. 
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At length having comfortably ‘disposed of all his prede- 
cessors and cotemporaries, Mr. Gray propounds his system 
of nomenclature, in the following concise and ‘intelligible 


language. 


“ To. avoid in part these inconveniences, it has lately been pro- 
posed, when plants are removed from one genus to another, to give 
the preference, in all cases, to the adjunct given by Linnzus him- 
self, or the first of his followers who has mentioned the plant, un- 
less this adjunct has been already applied to some other species in the 
gents into which it is removed: but the changes made by Linnzys, 
and still more those by his followers, have so embroiled the science, 
in applying the names of the older authors to far different plants than 
those to which they were originally applied ; as melia, a name given 
by the ancients to a species of ash, is 7 by them to an Indian 
shrub; bromelia, another species of the Grecian ash, to an American 
tree ; and gingidium, the name of a Greek umbelliferous plant, to 
a plant of the South Sea islands ; that it would appear necessary to 
go still further back, and to establish as a canon, that the name 
given to a plant by the oldest author, who has so described, or 
otherwise designated the plant, in the language in which we speak 
or write, as to render us certain of its due application to the plant 
of which we treat, shall be esteemed the. preferable name for it, 
although the substantive should not be the same as the name of the 
genus under which it is arranged in the system that may happen to 
be in fashion ; indeed, if this anomaly should, contrary to the opi- 
nion and practice uf Ray, who always used the names of the 
authors whose writings were in common Circulation, although the 
substantive might be different, be esteemed of any consequence, 
the method used by Boerhaave, of connecting the name of the 
genus when different from the substantive, by the introduction of 
the relative and the ellipsis of the substantive verb, in the manner 
by which the synonyms of Ray have been quoted, as for example, 
the adiantum album crispum alpinum of Schwenckfeld being placed 
by Ray in his genus, Filix foemina, 1s thus quoted in vol. ii. p. 16, 
Filix foemina que (est) Adiantum album, &c. . By this means alone 
can the permanence of the names be secured and_ joined with the 
advantages derived from a sytematic arrangement, since it appears 
of little consequence to retain the adjective, common perhaps, as 
latifolius, multiflorus, and the like, to an hundred plants, if the 


substantive, or original generic name, be alterable at the pleasure 
of every systematist.” P, 234, 


Lest the reader should still be in the dark, we will add, 
that the plan of the arrangement and nomenclature is briefly 
this: to reject all the authorities which are most generally 
received, and most extensively followed; to alter the names 
of Linnewus and Smith, for those of Dioscorides, ‘Theo- 
phrastus, and Pliny; (for, although .botanists have been 

4 
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puzzled for ages to discover what plants these authors in- 
tended to describe, this is no. difliculty to Mr. Gray) to 
adopt the nomenclature of those authors among the moderns, 
who have made the most presumptuous and unnecessary 
alterations. Above all, without the shadow of authority, 
and without assigning the slightest reason, to manufacture 
innwnerable new genera; to confound, in ahnost every in- 
stance, varieties with species, and to mix ad libitum foreign 
plants with British. Before proceeding to the systematic 
part of the work (if it may be so called), we must say a few 
words of the introduction to botany, which the author tells 
us ‘* contains all that is necessary for the student of English 
botany,” while, strange to say, almost all the examples of the 
terminology are given from foreign plants, and im general 
from those which are least known, and least: accessible ; 
even such common terms as the umbel, cyme, spike,- &c. are 
illustrated by foreign specimens. The truth is, that the 
figures, which are certainly very good, are copied from 
Mirbel’s work above quoted; but, however excellent these 
may be for their original purpose, they are quite out of place 
in a work confined to British Botany. Some of the trans- 
lations of terms are not the most elegant; we may mention, 
among others, squatted, for sessile ; blown up, for inflated ; 
tiny, for pusillus ; bottle-brush-like, for aspergilliformis. 

But to proceed to the system. | 

We shall not dwell long on the acotyledones ;—on account 
of the unsettled state of. this branch of botany, we should be 
inclined to allow an author considerable latitude in deviating 
from former authorities, provided he could give adequate 
reasons ; but here are scraps from all authors, and a mixture 
of all systems, without the least hint of the cause of- pre- 
ferring one author in one part, and another in another. With 
regard to the new generic names in this department, we ma 
observe, that’ we never before saw so. fully illustrated the 
propriety of the following excellent maxim of Linneus: 
“ Nomina generica sesquipedalia, enunciatu difficilia, vel 
-nanseabunda, fugienda sunt.” | 

We will now relate a few of the principal alterations and 
innovations of the second volume, which contains the cotyle- 
donous plants. 

In the cyperacew, the five British genera are divided into 
’ thirteen; while in the proper gramina, instead of twenty- 

seven genera, we have no less than sixty-one, é 

In the asphodelew, ornithogalum nutans is made a new 
genus, by the name of Honorius. 


Dd 
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Even the most natural genera are disturbed, allium «u7- 
sinum is separated from its odoriferous associates, and called 
moly latifolium. 

In the orchidee, we have nineteen genera in place of 
nine; polygonum is divided into two genera, in order to 
restore the old generic name, persicaria, of Pliny. By way 
of specimen, we will give the following division of plan- 
tago, perhaps as natural a genus as any in existence. 


“ 1. PLantaGo. Pliny. Plantain. 
“ Corolla 4 cut; anthers oblong; ovary 2 celled, a 


flat; cells many seeded; stem scarcely any; leaves crowded, ra- 
dical, flat, ribbed ; scape radical, 





This genus contains three species, being the three va- 
rieties of P. major. . 


2. ARNOGLOSSUM. Dioscorides. Lamb’s tongue. 
* Corolla 4 cut; anthers oblong; ovary 2 celled, dissepiments 


flat; seeds one in each cel]. Stem scarcely any. Leaves and 
scapes radical.” 


Six species are given, being the P. media, P. lanceolata, 
P. maritima (which is divided into three species), and one 
variety of the P. coronopus. 


“ 3. ASTEROGRUM. Star of the earth. 
‘* Perigonium 4-lobed; anthers ending in a small lanceolate 
membrane; ovary 3 or 4-celled ; dissepiments 3 or 4 seeded ; eells 
one seeded, Stem scarcely any ; spike and leaves radical.” 


This genus is created out of a variety of the P. corenopus. 
Statice is divided, in order to restore Dioscorides’ name, 
limonium. 

In the primulacew, the genus anagallis is entirely meta- 
morphosed, the trivial names in use are discarded, and the 
A. tenella, or bog pimpernel, is called irakesia alpina, or 
alpine twopenny grass. 

In the kindred genus Lysimachia, the L. memmularia of 
authors is called L. repens; the L. rnemorum is made a 
separate genus on the authority of Tragus; while the 
L. thyrsiflora makes another genus, by the name ef naum- 
bergia. 

Veronica is treated in the following manner: the V. Bec- 
cabunga is altered to fontinalis ; the V. anagallis to aqua- 


tica; the scutellata to angustifolia; and the chamedrys to 
bibarbata. 


Anterrhinum is divided into four genera. 
The Digitalis purpurea is called D. speciosa, aud the 
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Atropa Belladonna, A. lethatis on the frequently quoted au- 
thority of Mr. R.A. Salisbury, wbo something like our au- 
thor, is very fond of creatmg confusion, by ‘ frivolous and 
vexatious” changes of names. 

Dulcamara is separated from Solanum, on the authority of 
Dodonaus. 

The Linnean genus, Gentiana is divided into six. 

Azalea procumbens isaltered to Chamecistus serpyllifolius, 
on the authority of Gerard. 

Vaccinium is divided into three genera. 

In the Composita there is no scarcity of changes, as Bark- 
housia for Crepis fetida, Achyrophorus for Hypochzris ma- 
culata, Eretheis for Inula, crithmoides. Centaurea forms six 
genera. Anthemis is sadly mutilated, while Chamemelum 
and Chamomilla are ranged side by side as generic names. 

At length we arrive at the master-piece of assurance and 
presumption, in the following gross attempt to degrade 
science and scientific men, by casting ridicule on a privilege 
which naturalists have exercised of giving to newly established 
genera, the names of those distinguished individuals, who 
have contributed to advance the knowledge of nature. That 
this practice may have been abused in several instances, by 
former ‘* name-setters and rangers,” we will not deny, but we 
defy any one to produce a parallel case to the present. ‘The 
plant intended to be described, is the Serratula alpina. 


“ XXV. 200 Bennettia. Thistle-gentle. 

‘‘ Pericline ovate, cylindrical ; scales imbricate, ovate, lanceolate 
blunt ; flowers all hermaphrodite ; clinanthus chaffy ; chaffs lanceo- 
late as long as the pericline ; pappus feather-like ; rays equal, per- 
sisting.—Root woody, perennial; stem mostly simple; voot-leaves 
petioled ; upper leaves sessile, ovate, not spinous, woolly ; calathides 
corymbose upright ; corolle purple. | 

‘¢ Messicurs Edward and John Bennett, surgeons and apotheca- 
.ties of London, who devote the whole of their leisure to the study 
of botany and natural history, and have kindly given their assistance 
to this work. ; 

‘* Bennettia alpina. Alpine Thistle.gentle. 

‘© Leaves ovate, lanceolate, slender at the base, toothed, nappy 
beneath, pericline coloured, villous.”’ 

Itis a pity that Mr. Gray did not add the street and num: 
ber where these “ Thistle-gentles” reside, that we might be 
able to make some enquiry into their pretensions to the 
honour of giving an appellation to a genus ; for as the name 
is so common, and surgeons and apothecaries are so plentiful, 


we fear we must still remain in ignorance upon this most in- 
| -pDd2 
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teresting point. It would have been as well if he had not 
added that they had ‘‘ given their assistance to this work.” 

In the Umbelliferwe, we have ten or eleven new genera. 

Saxifraga is divided into no less than five genera. 

_ ‘The Arenaria marina, is net only separated from its genus, 
but is placed in the 49th order, Paronychidew, while its co- 
geners associate with the Caryophylew, in the 72d order ; so 
much for natural arrangement ! 

In the Papaveracew, the Papaver dubium of authors, di- 
vided into two species, is placed in a genus, (Cerastites) apart 
fromthe P. Rheas, and with the P. Argemone, and P. Cam- 
bricum. 

Dipsacus pilosus, is made a new genus, by the pretty name 
of Galedragon. . | 

In the genus Ranunculas, which Mr. Gray divides into 
three, the R. aquatilis affords, from its polymorphous charac- 
ter, some fine pickings for one who does not know the differ- 
ence between species and variety, and accordingly no less 
than six species are manufactured from this productive 
material. 

~ Having arrived at the end of this system, which concludes 
with the ranunculacer, while looking anxiously for the 
agreeable little word “ finis,” we discovered that this “ root 
and branch” reform was not yet complete, there still remain- 
ing about half a sheet of “ additions and corrections.” 
Among these the author adds another new arrangement of 
the umbellifera, and treats some of his own new genera with 
but little respect. Notwithstanding he abuses the Linneans 
in the introduction, for having ‘‘ changed the names they 
have themselves given to plants,” he directs several of the 
generic names to be omitted, and others to be inserted in 
their stead ; since he finds out at last that he has in some in- 
stances used the same names for different genera. In one 
of these ‘‘ corrections” he ordains that the Arenaria marina, 
which he has given as ‘* Adenaria,” shall in future be called 
** glandwort” instead of ‘ sandwort.” 

We cannot conclude without giving the reader some idea 
of the most original, as well as the most humorous feature of 
this work, we mean the English names of plants. Former ~ 
authors were content to adhere to the names by which plants 
are practically known to persons ignorant of science, and 
which have been sanctioned by custom and familiar usage ; 
but Mr. Gray has produced, from his fertile imagination, a 
collection of names, perhaps unparalleled for taste and pro- 
priety, since the days of Praise God Barebones, and the 
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heroes of the Long Parliament, The following may suffice 
for specimens: one sided hairy mouth, very thin belli weed 
sieve like pill-box, applied turn-over, dirtying eight-seeds, 
deceiving screw moss, virgin rough-funnel, yolk of egg, bud- 
mold, frizzled screw moss, short hanging odd tooth over leaf 
Papa*, lying down Martinelli, mis-shapen Elisa, odd sided 
Dalton, Griffiths’s plain mouth, even topped back-bone, 
tender borner naked, Hutchins, earth-loving naked-foot, in- 
constant side-foot, bald Ellis, smatted slit-moss, ‘Templeton’s 
leathern-pipe, dirty pretty weed, inundation wolf's elaw, 
stiff pointed mackay, bellyache milk-stool, attractive dung- 
stool, maidenhead eallus moss, white bottle-braush-weed, 
delicious milk-stool, Lady Arden’s club-stool, fair coloured 
curtain-steol, oyster slipper-stool, barnacle open wart moss, 
stiffish twin-tooth, hay-making prune-stool, giant bull-fist, 
many-cut Griffiths, stinking carodori, grove loving navel- 
stool, Adonis high-stool, milky small-pox moss, warty skin- 
litter, worm-like trembler, sweet scented labyrinth-stool, 
immodest acorn-stoel. | 

But it is now time to drop the curtain upon this farce of 
Botany Burlesqued, and we sincerely hope that this may be 
“* positively the last time of its representation.” 
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Art. VILL. Twenty-Four Sermons on Practical Subjects. 
Translated from the Works of the most Eminent French 
and Dutch Protestant Ministers in Holland. | By J. 
Werninck, D.D. F.R.S. Amst. and Middelb., Chaplain 
to H. E. the Ambassador of the Netherlands, and Minis- 
ter of the Dutch Church in London. 8yo. pp. 460. 10s. 6d. 
Rivingtons & Cochran. 1823. 


THERE is, perhaps, no part of Europe which has produced 
a greater number of laborious and learned divines, in pro- 
portion to the number _of its churches, than Holland. Their 
theology has not been stamped with many of those higher 
qualities, which are imparted by eloquence and philosophy ; 
but in ‘the department of criticism and history, and wherever 
aid was to be drawn from industry and erudition, the library 
of every student will bear honourable testimony to the ser- 
vices of the Dutch Reformed Church.. In speaking, how- 
ever, of Dutch theologians, it is in the past sense that we 





* Whether this genus is named by Mr: Gray after his own “ Papa,” of in 
honour of his Holiness the Pope, we are unable to decide. 
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must be understood. For it is now a long while since we 
have heard of any theological publication of importance 
issuing from the press in Holland. We had naturally sup. 
posed, that this circumstauce had been occasioned by the 
declension of the study of theology in that country ; but we 
were happy to meet with an explanation of the fact, in the 
work before us, which, (however to be lamented in one re- 
spect) is much more honourable to the nation itself, as well 
as less discouraging to the friends of Christianity. It seems, 
that the divines of Holland have now taken to compose in 
their vernacular tongue, instead of using as formerly the 
vehicle of a dead language. If Vitringa and Venema had 
written in Dutch instead of in Latin, we fear their works 
would have been less familiar upon the shelves of English 
students, than they now happily are. And if the modern 
theologians of Holland are to wait until their works are 
translated from the language of that country, before their 
merits shall be known to foreigners, we doubt, they must 
content their imaginations with the hope of posthumous 
fame, and that too, at no very proximate period. We the 
more regret this, because M. Wicseleck informs us, that if 
the writings which have been composed in Holland during 
the last twenty-five years, in every branch both of science 
and literature, were translated into other languages, they 
would abundantly prove the present flourishing state of 
learning among his countrymen. And under the encou- 
ragement which the House of Orange bestows upon the uni- 
versities, and upon men of letters, in general, there seems 
to be every reason to hope, that literature will even make 
fresh advances. Our author produces a list of names, who 
have obtained, he tells us, in their native land, “‘ a degree of 
celebrity not inferior to that of the greatest poets and writers 
of this country.” We have neither the means nor the wish 
to controvert the truth of this opinion ; (which is perhaps, 
however, expressed somewhat more rhetorically than is 
warranted by the strict meaning of the author); but we con- 
fess, that so far as the remark is to be verified in the instance 
of theology, by the Sermons before us, we cannot help very 
rouch doubting whether our Author’s readers will acquiesce 
in his judgment. 

These are twenty-four in number, and selected from the 
works of writers, who, if we may judge from the stations 
they filled, may justly be considéred as men who were or are 
comparatively eminent in their generation. We shall ex- 
tract the account which Mr. Werninck has given, of the se- 
veral writers from whuse compositions the ensuing Discourses 
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are selected, and from which the reader may fairly conclade, 
that in the work before us, he possesses specimens of Datch 
pulpit eloquence,which must be considered, from the rank of 
their authors, very much above the average of such com- 
positions in Holland. 


“¢ Of the Sermons composing this volume, the first three are 
selected from those of the late Rev. Dr. Rau, Professor of Orien- 
tal Literature in the University of Leyden, and Minister of the 
French Church in that city. ‘The next four are from those of the 
late Rev. J. S. Vernede, for many years Minister of the French 
Church in Amsterdam. The three following are from those of 
the Rev. Dr. Sir Herman Muntinghe, Knt., Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Groningen. This venerable man, 
though far advanced in years, is still actively engaged in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, and in publishing the results of his 
labours and meditations. He is at present employed upon a 
work, entitled *¢ The History of the Mental and Moral Develop- 
ment of Mankind,’ which is now nearly complete, nine volumes 
being printed. A few words respecting it may not, perhaps, be 
unacceptable. The author's design is to trace the progress made 
by mankind in morality and civilization ; to point out the causes 
why nations, once famed for their literary and scientific know- 
ledge, have relapsed into a state of gross ignorance and barbarism ; 
to delineate the manners and customs of the ancient inhabitants of 
the world; to show what knowledge of the arts they possessed ; 
but, more particularly, to describe their state as to morals and re- 
ligion. He endeavours to prove that morality and civilization 
have uniformly kept pace with each other, and that the external 
circumstances of nations have always had a paramount influence 
on their moral and intellectual character. These positions he 
- illustrates, as well by the history of the people who were favoured 
with divine revelation, as by the history of those nations who were 
destitute of this privilege ; and he enumerates the most remarkable 
particulars in which the Jews either surpassed other nations or 
were excelled by them. ‘The work is divided into four periods ; 
the first extending from the creation to the deluge ; the second, 
to the calling of Abraham ; the third, to the time of Moses; and 
the fourth, tothe Christian era. ‘Phe Bible, so far as its history is 
connected with his subject, has been his principal guide, though 
all the best writers of antiquity have been caretully consulted and 
compared. ‘I'he Professor has also published several other works, 
among which his ‘ New Version of the Psalms, with Philological 
Iilustrations,’ and his * Historia Religionts et Ecclesia Christiane, 
are much esteemed, 

‘¢ The next four discourses are translated from those of the Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Van der Palmer, successor to Dr. Rau in the chair of 
Oriental Literature, and now Professor ef Divinity, in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. His deep and extensive knowledge of the 
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ancient ni) of the East, induced him to undértake a new 
translation of the Bible into the Dutch language. Of this work 
four parts are already printed, the first comprising the Pentateuch, 
the second the remainder of the historical, the third the poetical, 
and the fourth the prophetical books of the Old Testament.; the 
fifth will contain the whole of the New Testament. 

** The four following Sermons are selected from the posthumous 
discourses of the late Rev. Dr. Elias Annes Borger, Professor of 
History and Ancient Literature, in the University of Leyden. 
His principal theological works are ‘ Observations on the Gospel 
of St. John,’ and an ‘ Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians.’ He also wrote two dissertations, which were publicly 
rewarded by the Society of Haarlem ; in one of which he refuted 
the opinion of Eberhard * concerning the Origin of Christianity ;’ 
and, in the other, ‘ On Mysticism,’, the .rise and progress of the 
modern German philosophy are detailed, and its absurdities ex- 
posed *. Professor Borger was born in February, 1784, at Joure, 
a village in Friesland ; from his infancy he gave indications of ex- 
traordinary abilities, and at the age of seventeen he entered the 
University of Leyden. After having pursued his studies there for 
six years, he obtained the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and was 
immediately appointed * Theologie Lector,’ in which office he re- 
mained till 1815, when he was raised to the Professorship of Di- 
vinity ; but grief occasioned by the loss of his wife, who died a few 
days after the birth of her first child, rendered him for some time 
incapable of fulfilling the duties of his office. In 1817, he became 
Professor of History and Ancient Literature. In 1819, he married 
a lady of an amiable disposition, and distinguished by uncommon 
talents, who died in the spring following, shortly after the decease 
of her infant daughter ; having lived exactly as many days after 
her marriage as the ‘Professor's first wife. This last severe stroke 
was too much for his acute feelings; his mental sufferings over- 
powered a constitution naturally healthy and vigorous, and in 
October, 1820, in the $7th year of his age, he followed his second 
wife to the tomb, having survived her scarcely six months. 

*« The last six discourses are from those of the Rev. J. J. Der- 
mout, Chaplain to his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, and 
Minister of the Dutch Church at the Hague. He is now engaged 
in writing a History of the Christian Church, of which the first 
volume is published, and highly commended.”’ Preface, p. vii. 


Having thus made our readers acquainted with the writers 
to whom they are indebted for whatever instruction or plea- 
sure the perusal of this volume may afford, it may perhaps 
be right to mention, that we have no doubt that a Trans- 
lator has done ample justice to his originals. We have, in- 
deed, been surprized at the knowledge of the English lan- 





“6 * This last work was originally published in Latin.” 
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guage which he uniformly. exhibits; and should certaioly 
never have discovered that it was the work of a foreigner ; 
the langnage is free, correct and elegant; and in that re- 
spect does no little credit to the taste and talents of M. 
Werninck. ‘ 

With respect to the Sermons themselves, a few extracts 
will Soon put our readers in possession of all necessary in- 
formation as to the tone and style of composition, and as to 
the views of pulpit oratory which are now embraced by the 
Hutch divines of the present day. All these are entirely 
framed upon the model of the French school of eloquence. 
‘There are the same oratorical transitions ; the same frequent 
interjections ; the same substitution of description for argu- 
ment. We wish we could add, that there is the same re- 
deeming fervour and eloquence which distinguish the: best 
compositions of Bourdaloue and Massillon, and which com- 
pensate, and only just compensate, for the truth, and sim- 
plicity and pathos, and we may add, the usefulness, in which 
they are deficient. In saying, however, that these Sermons, 
which. M. Werninck has translated, are composed upon a 
vicious model—vicivus, because it is a invaded which it can 
never be safe to imitate ; we consider ourselves as detract- 
ing but very little from that which is the peculiar recommen- 
dation of the volume before us. It is, as a specimen, of 
the eloquence of the Dutch pulpit in the present day, that 
they will probably be purchased ; and. with that view, . what 
is wanted, is a true representation only; and this, we take 
fur granted, M. Werninck has supplied. We could, indeed, 
-have wished that he had given us a few specimens of doc- 
irinal, as well as of practical and. hortatory divinity— 
if any such there be in the Sermons of the modern Dutch 
preachers—however we were much gratified by observing, 
that the Reformed Churches of Holland, if we may judge 
from the volume before us, have not imitated the example of 
their brethren of Geneva, There is, it is true, no taint 
of Calvinism in any single pdssage of the Sermons before 
us; but they are also perfectly free from Socinianism. ‘The 
great and fundamental doctrines of Christianity are plainly 
avowed and enforced, and the Bible is interpreted by them, 
somewhat poetically, perry now and then, but still in its 
plain and literal sense. e do not hear of the Mosaic 
mythology, as some Lutheran divines, of the present day, 
describe the religion of the Old Testament ; nor is the sa- 
crifice of Christ spoken of as an orjental figure of speech, 
in the phrase of those who now sit in the seat of Calvin. 
They seem, indeed, to have been adapted very carefully to 
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the meridian of polite. hearers, and might be preaghed, 
without ineuathtind tn the latitude of Sienmeniendaidl but 
the faults of them, be they what they. may, have regulted 
probably rather from the false taste of those before whom 
they were to be preached, than from any wrong bias in the 
preachers. . : 

The subjects treated of are as follows :—The Death of 
Moses. The Excellence of the Gospel. The Resignation 
of Job. The Impossibility of Serving God apf the World. 
Insufficiency of the External Profession Christianity. . 
The Nature and Importance of Religioug4#ear. The Pro- 
gress of Christianity. The Unanimity of the Primitive 
Church. The Necessity of Habitu tion for Death. 
The Prodigal Son. Sin the Sougee of National Calamities. 
Jesus Glorified in Heaven. _ Piety ‘the Source of Domestic 
Happiness. Christian Triemph in Affiction. The Wisdom 
of Jesus in the Selection of his Apostles. On Providence. 
On the Re-Umion of the Faithful in Eternity. Of our 
Saviour’s Knowledge of Man. The Excellence of Human 
Natare. The eriority of Jesus, as a Preacher of Re- 
pentance. St. Paul at Athens. St. Paul on the» ‘Areo- 

uss 

rom this table of contents the reader will perceive, that 
the subjects discussed are most of them taken from the 
standard topics of exhortation and example. Nor is there 
any attempt at novelty in the management of the several 
arguments. It will, therefore, be easy to compare the 
ability which is displayed by the several writers with well- 
known models in our own language, and at once to appre- 
hend the difference of taste in the respective compositions. 
In this view we extract the following passage from the first 
Sermon, upon the “‘ Death of Moses.” The text is taken 
from Deat. xxxiv. 1—5. where Moses is described as being 
taken up, before his death, to the top of Pisgah, from which 
the Lord pointed out to him the Promised Land. 


*¢ © The Lord showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and 
all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the 
land of Judah unto the utmost sea, and the plain of the valley of 
Jericho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.’ ; 

‘* It is not necessary to suppose, as some commentators do, that 
God strengthened the eyes of Moses in a supernatural manner. 
His sight not being impaired, he could easily see a very extensive 
tract of the land of Canaan, and judge by the which he saw, 
of the beauty of that which lost itself in the distance. On the 
right side, towards the north, the horizon was bounded by Leba- 


non, the tops of which, covered with perpetual snow, seemed to 
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penetrate the clouds. At the opposite extremity, towards the 
south, beyond Zoar, situated on se herded ofthe Dead Sea, Moses 
discovered from afar the. chain of the mountains of Seir, which 
bounded the land of Canaan on the side of the tribe of Judah, 
Between these two extremities an immense amphitheatre of land 
was situated, which extended itself before him as far as the utmost 
sea, that is, the Mediterranean. The whole country presented a 
most enchanting prospect, diversified by plains and heights, divided 
into two by the river Jordan, which, flowing from Lebanon, leav- 
ing on its right the land of Naphtali, and. on its left the rich pas- 
tures of Basan, enters into the lake of Gennesareth, which laves 
the fertile mountains of Galilee. _ Following with his eye the course 
of the.river, as it flows from the lake till it loses itseif'in the Dead 


Sea, Moses saw before him, towards the right, the summit of © 


Mount Tabor, which commanded the fruitful plain of Esdralon. 
Perhaps his sight enabled him even to discern Mount Carmel on 
the border of the Mediterranean. Nearer to him, in the same 
direction, the forests, the meadows, and the hills of Gilead, dis- 
played themselves. Before, and immediately under him, was the 
most beautiful part of the picture: there was the plain covered 
with palm trees, in which Jericho was situated, as in the midst of 
a garden, watered by the Jordan. Ata little farther distance, the 
mountains of Olives presented themselves in all their imposing 
grandeur. Finally, on his left, his eye, repelled by the spectacle 
of the Dead Sea, reposed on the fertile hills of Judea, which were 
one day to become the theatre of so many astonishing transactions 
for the salvation of mankind, But, ah! who is able to describe 
what passed within the mind of Moses, as he contemplated the 
spectacle so enchanting ‘to his sight, long accustomed only to the 
desert of Arabia. ‘ Behold now,’ said he to himself, * the land 
flowing with milk and honey, which Jehovah promised to my 
fathers! Qn whatever spot J cast my eyes, there shall my bro- 
thers, my friends, my children, dwell ;--there shall the God of 
heaven and earth receive the. purest sacrifices of his happy le. 
O Lord God! whose promises are immutable, thy bounty far sur- 


passes our expectations and desires! I hail thee, O land, chosen © 


by my God to be the centre from which the blessings of salvation 
shall spread to all nations, .‘Though I may not repose under the 
shade of thy.palm trees; though my ashes shall not mingle with 
those of my-children, my eyes see thee, and my heart, filled with 
joy, springs towards thee from this arid mountain. O Lord! now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seea 
thy salvation |’ ge Attics. 3 

«© * And the Lord said unto him, This is the land which I sware 
unto Abrauam, unto Isaac,'and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed; I have caused thee to see it with thine eyes, bat 
thou shalt not go over thither,’ 

‘¢ But could this be all. that God said on such a solemn occa- 
sion? _ No, Christians; I think not, And, without pretending to 
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give credit to the traditions of the Jews relative to this subject, we 
may suppose that God, merciful and gracious, abounding in good- 
ness and truth, and who had conversed with Moses face to face 
during his life, did render his death triumphant. 

«“ We may imagine, that after Moses had viewed all the beau- 
ties.of the Jand of Canaan, God might say to him, ‘Be not too 
much afflicted that thou canst not enter it: the land flowing with 
inilk and honey, is but a feeble representation of the inheritance 
which my eternal mercies have prepared for those who love me. 
Come, thou faithful servant, enter into the rest of thy Master, and 
let thy soul, purified through the merits and intercession of that 
Prophet, who will be greater than thou, and whose sacrifice thou 
hast shown in the shadows of the ceremonial law, enjoy for ever 
those delicious rivers and eternal pleasures which are at my right 
hand.’ 

‘© So Moses, the servant of the Lord, died there in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord.” ‘P. 8. | 


The above passage is not without merit, as a sort of rhe- 
torical exercise upon the text, but the next instance which 
we shall give of a similar artifice to excite attention is more 
characteristic, and possesses some ingenuity. [tis from the 
sermon of M, Dermont, upon the Excellence of Human 
Nature, and the text is from Psalm viii. 5.—‘* Tliou hast 
made him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honour,” which is thus stretched out into 
a complete picture, , 


“ In explaining the Psalm from which our text is taken, it will 
be necessary to place, before you the circumstances of the 
Psalmist. “rary 

* Of all the different situations of life which David filled, no one 
seems to have been better adapted to the composition of this sacred 
song, than that in whjch he was placed when he kept his father’s 
numerous flocks. It is a youthful hymn, which, in his riper years, 
after his exaltation to the throne of Israel, the Psalmist gave to his 
chief musician, that it might be used in public worship. Thescene 
is laid in one of the fair fields of Bethlehem, on a summer even- 
ing, brightly illumined with the mild radiance of the’ moon, and 
the twinkling of the stars. This idea we gather from the song 
itself, in which the sun, the splendid light of the world, is not 
named, Figure to yourselves the pious young man, seated on a 
rising ground, in this pleasant, refreshing season ; no shrill notes 
of cheerful birds disturb the slumbering shepherds, the flocks are 
at rest, light and shade divide the green pastures of the charming 
landscape. Behold him enchanted with the beauty of the scenery 
around and above him! His religious feelings are awakened, and 
he sings to the God of heaven and earth, with grateful admiration, 
in the sublime language : ‘ O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
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‘ hame in all the earth ; and thou hast set thy glory above the hea- 
vens.’ 

«« This leads us to consider the subject of the religious night 
thoughts contained in this Psalm.” P. $50. : 


Both this sermon, and that from which we extracted the for- 
‘mer passage, are able sermons; but as our object is only to 
select what appears to us as being characteristic, it is not 
Hecessary to enter into their merits. The next passage, 
which we shall extract is also illustrative of a pecaliar school 
of eloquence. The figure by which our Saviour is intro- 
duced, as addressing mankind, is somewhat bold, and whe- 
_ ther the topics are happily chosen, may be made a doubt, It 


is from a sermon of M. Rau, on the Excellence of the 
Gospel. : 


** Mortals! A God, moved with compassion at. your miseries, 
sends you his Son, to instruct and console you. Made like unto 
us, fhat Son ennobles our infirmities by partaking of them; speaks 
to us with the tenderness of a brother, and with. the irresistible 
majesty of an ambassador from God. ‘ Unhappy men,’ he says, 
‘despised by your fellow creatures, be encouraged; I am your 
Brother, you are dear to the Almighty, he sends me to wipe awa 
your tears,’—* The ep of the Lord God is upon me; he hath 
anoitited me to preach good tidings to the meek : he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, and to comfort all that mourn *. 
‘I come not to confound you with the lessons of an austere wis. 
dom, or with abstract speculations: no; I come to live, to suffer, 
and to die with you. .I have voluntarily partaken of your sorrows, 
that | may gain your confidence, and I myself will conduct you to 
the source of all consolation.—Listen to my doctrine; it is pure as 
the heaven from which it emanates.—Children of a celestial parent, . 
look around you on the natural world: it is the theatre where his 
perfecticns are displayed: the universe is his temple, men and 
angels are his family, their fate is determined by his wisdom and 
goodness. The providence, that feeds the birds of the air and - 
clothes the lilies of the field, watches particularly over you, All 
your sighs are numbered, and not a hair of your head can fall to 
the ground but by the permission of your Father, A plan, regu- 
tated by wisdom, and love, is already developing itself in the events 
of time, and shall be consummated in eternity. Go then, and, 
answering the end of your creation, co-operate with God in the 
execution of his vast and beneficent designs, . Let love to him 
and to your brethren be the motive of your efforts. Study nature, 
that you may learn in the magnificence of the work the glory of 
the invisible Maker. Go, follow in your meditations the courses 
of the stars; let navigation carry from one nation to another the 
praises of his majesty, and all mankind unite in one sentiment of 
gratitude, admiration, and‘love, But in the midst of your exer- 
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* Isaiah Ixi. 1. 
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tions, forget not, that you possess a spirit, whose immortal destiny 
is already discernible in its faculties and desires. All that belongs’ 
to earth and time, is of a value far inferior to that which relates to 
eternity. To make known to you the reality and importance of 
eternal things, is one great object of my mission,’ 

** Such is the language of the gospel ; and you feel, I am as- 
sured, that it has a tendency to promote the virtue and happiness 
of man. It answers, then, the end of wisdom ; and in this respect 
‘ the foolishness of God is wiser than men.’ ”” P, 28, _ 


In the sermons upon the “ Insufficiency of the external 
profession of Christianity,” by M. Vernede, there are several 
traits of considerable merit—we extract the following, as 


among the best. 


«« My friends; were you ever present when a malefactor, who 
had been accused and convicted of some capital offence, was 
brought before the judge to receive the sentence of death? Per- 
haps the offender had been long bound with fetters of iron, and 
had languished in a gloomy dungeon: he could not doubt that an 
ignominious punishment would shortly terminate his days. Mean- 
while, neither his chains nor the expectation of death dismayed 
him. But when he heard his sentence, what a change passed 
upon him! His courage failed ; his strength forsook him; his knees 
trembled ; his pallid countenance was overspread with a cold dew; 
he seemed already to suffer the agonies of the death that awaited 
him. Feeble, oh, too feeble image of the state of the sinner in the 
world’s last scene! Without doubt, his spirit, when separated from 
the body, immediately drinks of the cup of divine indignation, and 
has a fatal assurance of its eternal destiny, But what new terrors, 
what deep despair, shall seize the sinner, especially if he have been 
a Christian in name and in profession, when he shall see the judg- 
ment set, and the books edl*; the Judge, who once died for 
sinners, surrounded by legions of angels, ready to execute his 
orders: hell expecting its prey ;—and shall-hear the final sentence 
pronounced on him personally, ‘ I never knew you ; depart from 
me, you that work ini uity " 

“Qh that we could place before you a representation of that 
awful scene, in colours so vivid, yet so sombre, that it might alarm 
and ‘ save, by fear pulling them out of the fire,’ some, who till 
now have been plunged in fatal security, and on whom the awful 
sentence shail infallibly be executed, if they repent not! O 
God +! ‘Set not thy terrors in array against us!’ O merciful 
Redeemer, preserve us by thy almighty grace from hardness of 
heart; and let the knowledge of thy terrors, and not less the 
knowledge of thy love, constrain us to listen now to the voice that 
says, ‘* Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you,-and learn of me; 
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that, in the last great day, thou mayest address to us the ftrans- 
orting invitation :—* Come, ye blessed of my. Father, enter the 

cilia prepared for you from the foundation of the world *.’ 

Amen.” P. 111. 


Perhaps the best sermons in the collection, according to 
the taste of this country, are the three last, by M. Dermont, 
on St. Paul at Athens. They are in a strain of moral reflec- 
tion, which is certainly more agreeable to read, than the 
over-strained efforts at effect (so, at least, they seem to an 
English reader,) which distinguish the greater number of 
these compositions. We have only room for a single speci- 
men, with which we shall close our extraots. After having 
'expatiated upon St. Paul’s character, and filled up a com- 
plete picture of his probable life at Athens, the author proceeds . 
to draw some reflections from what had been said ; and though 
these reflections are not perhaps new in themselves, yet they 
have much of the effect of novelty to the reader of the vo- 
lume before. us. . 


«We learn, from our contemplation of Athens, that civilization 
is not in itself adequate tu the improvement of morality; and that 
virtue does not keep pace with the pro of intellectual light. 
In Athens, where the arts and sciences ‘attained the highest 
perfection, and strangers resorted from all countries to increase 
their knowledge and improve their taste, the character of the citi- 
zens was as weak and insignificant as we can well imagine. Nor 
will this seem strange to us, when we consider that the melioration 
of man must begin with the heart ; that, without moral cultivation 
he is, with all his knowledge and refined taste, ncthing more than 

-a sagacious animal; and that nothing but the true and pure know- 
ledge of God can ennoble the mind. We should dishonour our- 
selves if we were to speak contemptuously of those arts which so 
well provide for the necessities of this life, and constitute the ho- 
nour and ornament of our age; but we wish you to observe, that 
something more is requisite to render you good and happy than a 
liberal education, and proficiency in the various branches of hu- 
man knowledge. Nor need we visit Athens to be convinced that 
a great understanding may be allied to a base heart; and that a 
noble genius and exquisite taste may be made subservient to the 
most detestable propensities. If intellectual cultivation were alone 
sufficient to promote morality—then ought the present age, in 
which no means of adorning the mind is neglected, to surpass in 
goodness every preceding generation : then ought our towns, in 
which civilization is carried to its greatest height, to be more vir- 
tuous than our villages: them ought the rich and the noble to be 
examples of morality and religion to their less informed fellow- 


* Matt. xxv. 34. 
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countrymen.; .but who will dare-to. make the comparison ?» Fathers 
and mothers !. forgive the earnestness with which we admonish you ; 
—whatever besides you cause your children to learn, in order. that 
they may appear to advantage on the stage of time, let the,prip- 
ciples of religion be impressed on their hearts; and do not suffer 
them to remain, ignorant of theirrelation to God, and their destina- 
tion to a future world. My young friends, with all the ‘zeal you 
manifest for the cultivation of your understandings and taste, keep 
your minds open to receive the truths of religion, and the insteuc- 
tions of Jesus Christ. Then will your knowledge ‘be. sanetified, 
your hearts ennobled, and your happiness in time and eternity se- 
cured.” P. 399. | | ihe le 


We take leave of these sermons with many thanks te M. 
Werninck for tlie trouble which he has taken, and with every 
raise for the manner in: which ‘the-has executed his task. 
Considered as the e/ite from the works’ of the whole body ‘of 
Datch preachers, in the present day, they are not, perhaps, 
quite so valuable as might have been expected; but in thenr- 
selves, they display considerable power, and: we have no he- 
sitation in recommending them warmly to the patronage of 
the public. : 


LT 


Art. TX. An introductory Address on Occasion of. tke 
' Opening of the General Theological Seminary of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
Delivered in Trinity Church, in the City of New York, 
on Monday Evening, the L\ih of March, 1822. By John 
Henry Hobart, DD. Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York, and Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology and Public Eloquence. Published at: the 
Request of the Trustees. 40 pp. 8vo.. New York. 1822. 


ITAVING lately devoted a considerable portion of our Journal, 
to the consideration of the. actual state of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in North America*, and ‘of the General 
Theological Seminary, which has recently been founded by 
the pious munificence of her members ; it was not our inten- 
tion: to have again resumed the subject. A copy, however, 
of Bishop Hobart’s admirable Address, delivered on occasion 
of opening this Seminary in the city of New York, baving 
been transmitted to us, we gladly devote two or three of our 
concluding pages to a brief analysis of its contents. 
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* See Brit. Crit. for May, p. 540555, and June, p. 579—595. 


Bishop Hobart’s Introductory Address. 4l7 
The venerable Prelate’s Address embraces four topics, viz. 
the objects of the Institution,--its principles,—its results. 
and the means by which these objects and results are'to be 
I. ‘Phe object proposed is the creation of a learned, ortho- 
dox; pious, and practical ministry. How essential this is to the 
wélfare of the Church, our readers need not to be informed, By 
an orthodox ministry, Bishop Hobart does not mean orthodox 
according to individual opinion, but according to those prin- 
ciples, which, haying been drawn from the Sacred Oracles— 
having received the sanction of the great body of Christians 
in every age—and having been handed down from the Apos- 
tles’ times,—are embodied in the Articles and Liturgy, and 
illustrated in the Homilies of the Church. The doctrines, 
which, as ‘our readers well know, shine conspicuous in thesé 
venerable formulariés, and which are expressed in them with 
a simplicity, force, and pathos, that render them universally 
interesting''as standards of trath; and guides’ of devotion, it 
will be the great object of the General ‘Thebdlogical Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal ‘Charch to inculcate, to explain, 
and to defend. Pe 


“ Acquainted,” says Bishop Hobart, “ with. their evidences, 
their nature, and practical importance, with the danger of the 
errors that have obscured them, with the fallacy of the objecti 
that have assailed them, we trust the clergy here educated will 
be conspicuous, dnd firm, and persevering teachers of those doc- 
trines which. constitute the Gospel the power of God unto sal- 
vation—of the truth which lies at the basis of this sacred system, 
the corruption and sinfulness of man, attested by his-heart and his 
conscience, by observation and experience—of his recovery from 
this lapsed‘state, and. his restoration to the forfeited favour of his 
Maker, through @ lively and operative faith in the divine ‘tnediation 
of that eternal’ Son of the Father, who, sustaining’ the penalties 
and performing the requisitions of the divine law, vindicated the 
infinite: justice: and holiness of the’ divine government ; and thas 
making atonement for iniquity, is mighty to save us from.our sins, — 
being God over alls .and:is touched with a feeling ‘for our infirmi- 
ties, being man, clothed with-our nature+of the incomprehensible, 
but powerful influences of that divine Spirit, ‘hy. which, in perfect 
consistency with the free powers of the human mind, its errors are 
rectified, jts corrupt passions renewed, and all its powers and prin- 
ciples dereted, ke the service cf the first and best of Beings, See 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier of man, and to the ‘ love.of the 
things which he commands, and to the pursuit of that which he 
does promise’—and finally, of the necessity of union with the mi- 
nistry, in. the participation tay ordinances of that spiritual 
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society, the body of Christ, through which, from hin, its head, 
the merits of his obedience and death, and the efficacy of his 
divine grace, are applied and conveyed to the faithful. _ These are 
the truths which, strictly evangelical, proclaiming as they do the 
glad tidings of pardon, and holiness, and immortality, to guilty, 
corrupt, and perisiing man, and agreeable, as far as reason can 
comprehend them, to all her dictates, and exalting and confirming 
all her wishes and hopes, we trust, the institution, whose organiza. 
tion we now celebrate, will send forth heralds to preclaim with 
fidelity, with fervour, and with triumph to the world. . 

“ And to do this, they must have experienced’ the renovating 
and holy efficacy of these truths on their own minds, and hearts, 
and lives.” P. 9. 


The ministry, therefore, must be a pious ministry, exem- 
plifying the sanctity of the doctrines.and precepts of the 
Gospel, in the holiness of the lives of its members ; and also 
a practical ministry,—practical as it respects the judicious 
application of their talents and knowledge to preaching, and 
tg, the discharge of parochial duties. On the subject of 
preaching, the learned Prelate offers the following brief 
fints, which we recommend to the consideration. of those 
young clergymen, who are in danger of substituting pretti- 
nesses and meretricioas ornaments for that sobriety of lan- | 
guage, and earnestness in delivery, which are essential ingre- 
dients in pulpit eloquence. 


“ In preaching, carefully avoiding all needless exhibition of cri- 
tical skill, all those ingenious and refined speculations, and all those 
meretricious arts of gesture or of style, which seek, and can an- 
swer no other purpose than to advance personal fame and secure 
popular applause ; and presenting the truth as it is.in Christ Jesus, 
according to. the varying circumstances of their flocks, with all the 
illustrations indeed which useful. learning can furnish, with all the 
force which just reasoning can urge, with all the ornaments which 
a correct imagination can suggest, and with all.the grace and 
energy which an impassioned elocution can inspire, but. with that 
simplicity which, in 

* Man or woman, but most of all. 
In man, that’ ministers 
In sacred things,’ pg) 
delights and charms, and in the preacher edifies and triumphs ; for 
it proves, in all, the entire absence of every selfish or sinister 
motive ; and in the preacher, the total forgetfulness of himself in 


the overwhelming and supreme solicitude to save the souls of those 
to whom he preaches.” P.13.. 


II. 'The principles, on which the: General Theological 
Seminary is to be administered, are necessarily adapted to 
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the peculiar constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 
in-America; but the course of instruction pursued will ever’ 
keep in view the truths of Scripture as maintained by the 
Church universal, and professed in that apostolic branch of 
it; and also the ministry, ordinances, and worship, which, as 
to their essential parts have the same divine and primitive 
authority. The study of the Fathers of the Church is justly 
recommended in the course of theological study prescribed 
by the House of Bishops, as one of the best expedients for 
guarding the student against many of the errors of modern 
times. Keeping these principles in view, in the education 
of ministers, Bishop Hobart leads his hearers to anticipate 
If. The most important results, in the promotion of the best 
interests of society,—in advancing the spiritual interests of 


mankind, and in securing the extension and prosperity of the 
Church. 7 a 


*« In providing,” he remarks, ‘* a learned, orthodox, pious, and 
practical ministry, you provide for society firm pargores) of its 
laws and its order, able teachers, both by precept and example, of 
all those virtues and duties which strengthen and adorn the various 
relations of life, and render them a source of exalted enjoyment. 
Never existed a nation which did not find it necessary to bring in 
the aid*of the ministers of religion to the laws and the government 
which bound them together. And ‘ obedience for conscience 
sake’ is the duty which Christian ministers: enforce with motives 
addressed to the reason of men; while the teachers of false reli- 
gions appealed only to their superstitious fears. 

“ But in providing a learned, orthodox, pious, and practical 
ministry, you furnish able guardians of the spiritual interests. of 
mankind—their comforters in adversity—the sharers of their joys 
in prosperity—their guides through the doubts, the changes, the 
sins, and the sorrows of the world, to him who is mighty to save 
them, to that heaven where he will give them an eternal and 
glorious rest. You provide pastors to excite, and nourish, and 
preserve your virtues—to carry light, and hope, and consolation to 
the couch of sickness, harassed by doubts and fears—and attend- 
ing on the last scene of nature, to open to the departing spirit the 
glories of eternal day, and to bid it—Go—go in peace, in hope, in 
triumph, and be for ever with the Lord. . 

" Ersinentis fitted as our. Church is from her evangelical doc- 
trine, her pure worship, her divinely constituted ministry and 
apostolic ordinances, her decent and orderly rites, totake a leading 
station in the great work of securing to mankind the blessings of 
religion; in her extension and advancement we anticipate another 
important and interesting result from the success of the theological 
seminary which she has established. 
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‘“« Furnish her with a clergy of learning, of sound principles, . of 
pious and practical zeal, who will exhibit her worship and ordi- 
nances in their primitive excellence and beauty, who will proclaim 
and defend her doctrines with talent, aud with force and persuasion, 
and who, in the spirit of their ordination vows, will be an example 
of holiness in their private character, and of fidelity in their pro- 
fessional idtes ink our Church will advance in general estima- 
tion and confidence.” P. 20, 


We have transcribed these sentences, because they furnish 
a complete vindication of that course of study pursued at our 
Universities, against the assertions of those modern cavillers, 
who, in their zeal for innovation, would annihilate every reli- 
gious institution which has its origin in the wisdom, piety, 
and munificence of our forefathers. _ . 

IV. The means by which these objects are to be accom- 
plished, and these results attained, are stated to be the con- 
tributions and exertions of Churchmen in general—the fide- 
lity of the trustees—the talents and attention of the Profes- 
sors of the Seminary—and the diligence and piety of the 
students. On the last of these topics, we have the following 
admirable remarks, with which we shall conclude, and which 
we transcribe for the gratification, and (we would hope) for 
the edification also, of such of our readers as have either re- 
cently been ordained, or are preparing for the sacred office. 


‘¢ Oh! who among us can realize this office and this charge, and 
not be almost overwhelmed with the awful responsibility which ' 
they involve. There is One who can make us sufficient for these 
things ; or who would not shrink from the work? Realize, young 
gentlemen, daily and sramtrmen its nature and its responsibility; that 
you may daily and constantly, looking to the source of your 
strength and consolation, labour to prepare nse aby for the dis- 
charge of its momentous duties. Furnished, as you will be, with 
all the means of advancing in the great. work of theological 
science, it would be disgraceful to you to suppose for a moment 
that you will fail in the disposition, or relax in your diligent and 
unremitted exertions, to avail yourselves of them. Destined tobe 
the ministers of a Church which, when we identify her in her 
evangelical doctrines, her apostolic ministry, and her pure and 

rimitive worship, with the venerable Church~ from whom she 
sts her origin, stands foremost among the Churches of Christen- 
dom, we call on you to rouse a holy ambition, not to disgrace, by 
superficial attainments, by error in doctrine, or levity,, or unholi- 
ness in life, her elevated character, her sacred’ cause. Go back 
to the first ages of Christianity, and contemplate thg learning and 
the eloquence of an Origen and a Tertullian, a rian and a 


8 
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Jerome, a Basil and a Chrysostom, an Athanasius and an Augus- 
tine. Bring often to view the constellation of divines, that adorned 
and adorns the Church from which you are descended, illustrious 
in talents, learning, and in eloquence ; and aiming at their learn- 
ing and eloquence, be emulous also, with equal fidelity and zeal, 
to come forward in the world, the champions of the Christian faith, 

“« But, my young friends, unhallowed will be the ambition which 
devotion to the glory of God does not guide and sanctify. It will 
not, like the holy inspiration from heaven, warm, and brighten, 
and purify; but, kindled at the impure altars of the world, it will 
consume and destroy. Be on your guard, then, against worldly 
ambition—be on your guard even against literary and theological 
fame: love it indeed, and cherish it—it leads to generous and 
ardent exertions ; but love and cherish more—love and cherish 
supremely —the approbation of your Master, the promotion of his 
glory, and the salvation of the souls of your fellow men, With 
that Master hold constant intercourse, not only in the worship and 
ordinances, which it is not to be supposed that you would neglect, 
but in stated private devotion and in secret prayer: and in short 
ejaculations, taken from the devotional language of Scripture, or 
from the inimitable forms of the Church, lift up your hearts, even 
in the midst of your studies, and your duties, to heaven—to your 
Saviour and your God. Of prayer it may be said with more than 


poetic truth, 





. ardent, it opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour . 
Of man in audience with the Deity.’ 


‘¢ Amidst the investigations and high pleasures of literary and 
theological science, never forget, that with the humblest individual, 
to the salvation of whose’ soul your labours will be hereafter di- 
rected, you must, as sinners, rely for pardon on the atonement, 
and for sanctification on the grace of the divine Mediator. Fading 
are those wreaths of glory that crown the: successful competitors in 
the race, the worthiest that worldly ambition can pursue, of literary 
fame. But there is a promise. in which mere worldly ambition has 
no part. ‘ They that turn many to: righteousness shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever.’ Be emulous of this glory, my young _ 
-friends; and God grant that ‘it reward the arduous but ex- 
alted labours of that ministry. which is your choice; and for 
which, we trust, you will be here honourably fitted. The Lord - 
bless you and keep yoo—The Lord make his face to shine upon 
you and be gracious unto you—The Lord lift up the light of: his 


countenance upon you and give you peace,” P. 33. 
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Arr. X. Lady Jane Grey, and her Times. By George 
Howard, Esq. 400 pp. 8vo. 12s. Sherwood & Co. 1822. 


Mr. Howarvp has shewn great diligence in collecting almost 
every thing that was to be collected relative to a person whose 
unhappy fate, and numerous excellencies must excite a pow- 
ful interest, as long as the history of our country endures. 
Little new was to be expected on such a subject; and the 
task of the compiler would be faithfully executed, provided 
he omitted nothing old which the public would care to see 
revived : ) 
—— si forte necesse est, 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum. 


All this, we think, Mr. Howard-has successfully performed. 
His book, perhaps, would be more readable. if it were less 
clothed with citations from Shakspeare and Rowe: but this 
is our own opinion only: there are others, we know, who 
would think nothing of a treatise, even on Algebra or Crys- 
tallography, unless it was inlaid and conglutinated with 
sparkling quotations ; and the first business of a writer, if he 
looks to the very laudable object of selling his book, is to 
consult the taste of different classes of readers, even at the 
expence of his own. 

Of the subject of this memoir, old Fuller has observed, 
after his quaint fashion, that ‘* her soul was never out of the 
nonage of afflictions, till death made her full of years to in- 
herit happiness.” He speaks of her, while a child, as if ‘* her 
father’s house was a house of correction; nor did she write 
woman sooner than she did subscribe wife.” Lady Jane Grey 
was born at Bradgate, a fair seat of her father, the Marquis 
of Dorset, in Leicestershire. ‘This mansion was principally 
built of brick in a square shape, with a turret at each angle. 
‘The several apartments may still be traced from the remnant 
of the walls, and it is not many- years since that the greater 
part of the house was standing. An aged person in the » 
neighbourhood remembered to have been in every room, and 
noticed in particular, that there was a door out of the dining 
room into the chapel. : 

' The education of Lady Jane was conducted on a scale 
much more extensive, than modern times are in the habit of 
applying to female understanding. In an Elegy written 
after her death, by Sir Thomas Chaloner, she is commended 

for her beauty and her wit; for her stupendous skill in lan- 

guages, of which eight are enumerated, Latin, Greek, He- 
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brew, Chaldaic, Arabic, French,. and Italian, The poet 
farther observes, that she played well on instrumental. musié,. 
wrote a clear, fair hand, and was excellent: at her needle; 
notwithstanding all which endowments she was of a mild, 
humble, and modest spirit, and never shewed an elated mind 
till she manifested it at her death. 

*Lady Jane’s preceptor, as is well known, was John Aylmer, 
afterwards Bishop of London, a divine zealously attached, in 
times in which such attachment was great courage, to the 
Protestant faith. Roger Ascham also contributed to her 
education. He lived in the vicinity of Bradgate, and taught 
writing. As he was an excellent penman, Lady Jane’s 
‘« clear, fair hand,” was probably formed under his tuition, 

.. Atseven years of age, Lady Jane was frequently set up. 
as a pattern for imitation to her cousins, Mary and Elizabeth. 
The Dorsets were frequent visitors to the Dowager Queen 
Katharine, and on these occasions, for the most. part, their 
accomplished daughter accompanied them.. Katharine kept 
an establishment almost equal to a.royal court. She resided 
much in a palace at Chelsea, which occupied the site between 
Winchester-house and Don Saltero’s tavern. On her mar- 
riage with Sudley, the Lord High Admiral, she lived much 
at Hanworth, and here also Lady Jane was a frequent guest. 
Katharine herself was learned, and a patroness of learning ; 
so-that she understood and appreciated the merit of her 
visitor. She died during the stay of Lady Jane, who had 
just entered her eleventh year. — : 
Young as she then was, her hand had been already sent 
for by the. Protector Somerset for his sop, Lord Hertford. 
But Dudley counteracted the match. Henry VIII. was 
grand-uncle to Lady Jane. Queen Katharine Parr, by 
marriage, was consequently grand-aunt. The Lord Admiral, 
by his union with the Dowager Queen, was considered by 
the Dorset family in the light of a.close relation, and was per 
mitted to exercise great influence in the establishment of 
their daughter. Dudley at this time contemplated the proba- 
bility of marrying her to the youthful King. | 
On the fall and execution of the Lord Admiral, Lady Jane © 
once more retarned to the seclusion of Bradgate. It was 
during this period that she received the visit from Roger 

Ascham, which we shall take the liberty of giving in his own 

words, from which Mr. Howard has only slightly deviated, 


« And one example whether love or fear doth work more in a 
child for virtue and learning, I will gladly report ; which may ‘be 
heard with some pleasure, and followed with more profit. = 
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“* Before I went into Germany, I came to Brodegate in,Leices- 
tershire to take my leave of that noble lady Jane Grey, to whom I 
was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the Duke and 
Dutchess, with ‘all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. [| found her in her chamber, reading 
Phaedo Platonis in Greek, and that with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. After salutation 
and duty. done, with some other talk, I asked her, ‘ Why she 
would lose such pastime in the park?’ Smiling, she answered me, 
* I wisse all their =a in Pore is but a shadow to that pleaspre 
I find in Plato. Alas! good folk, they never felt what true plea- 
sure means.’ ‘ And how came you, madam,’ quoth I, ‘to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly allure you unto it, 
seeing not many women, but very few men, have attained there- 
unto?” ‘I will tell you,’ quoth she, ¢ and tell you a troth, which, 
perchance, you will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, 
and so gentle a schoolmaster; for, when I am in presence either 
of father or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or 

0, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
Sate any thing else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, mea- 
sure, and number, even so perfectly as God made the world: or 
else I am so sharply commited so cruelly threatened, yea, presently 
sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways (which I 
will not name for the honour I bear them) so without measure dis 
ordered, that I think myself in hell till tle time come that I must 
go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, 
with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time 
nothing whiles I am with him: and when I am called from him, | 
fall on weeping ; because whatsoever I do else but learning, is full 
of great trouble, fear, and whole misliking ynto me; and thus my 

hath been so much my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and more ; that, in respect of it, all other pleasures, 
in very deed, be but trifles and troubles unto me.’ I remember 
this talk gladly, both because it is so worthy of memory, and be- 
cause also it was the last talk that ever I had, and the last time 
that ever I saw that noble and virtuous lady.” Ascham’s School- 
master, B. I. p. $4. ed. 1711. 


She was again the theme of Ascham’s praise in a letter to 
his friend Sturmius, The passage is so apposite to that we 
have just quoted, that we are surprised not to find it in Mr. 
Howard’s pages. 


“ Hic superiore estate cum amicos meos in Eboracensi 
viserem, et inde literis Joannis Cheei in Aulam, ut huc proficis- 
cerer, accitus sum; in. vid deflexi Leicestriam, ubi Jana Graia 
cum patre habitaret. Statim admissus sum in cubiculum : inveni 
item puellam, Dii boni! legentem Grace Phedonem Platonis; 
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uem sic intelligit, ut mihi ipsi summam, admirationem injiceret, 
Sic loquitur et scribit Greecé, ut vera referenti vix fides. adhiberi 
possit. Nacta est preceptorem Joannem Elmarum, utriusque lio- 
gue valdé peritum; propter humgnitatem, prudentiam, usum, 
rectam religionem, et alia multa rectissime amicitie vincula mili 
conjunctissimum.” eacie : 
And so strong was the impression made apon him by this 
incident, that he commemorated it a third time to herself, in 
language of still greater energy. : ; } 


“¢ Nihil tamen in tanta rerum varietate tam justam mihi admi- 
rationem refert, quam quod hic proxima superiori gestaté offende- 
rim te, tam nobilem virginem, absente optimo preceptore, in auld 
'nobilissimi patris, quo tempore reliqai et reliquae venationi et jucun- 

ditatibus sese dent, offenderim, inquam, @ (id xai @107, divinam — 
virginem divini Platonis Phedonem sedulo perlegentem. Hac 
parte felicior es judicanda quam quod warpSe pyreoSivrs ex regibus 
reginisque genus tuum deducis.”  L£pist, IIT. 7. 


Lady Jane was firmly grounded in Protestantism ; and 
an incident is related by Fox, in his Acts and Monuments, 
which marks her keen perception of the absurdity of the 
Romish superstitions, It occurred during a visit which she 
pale to the Princess Mary, at her mansion of Newhall, in 

ssex: and probably was not without its influence on her 
subsequent unhappy fate. 


‘«¢ She was asked by Lady Anne Wharton to take a ramble oné 
afternoon ; and their walk leading them past the Lady Mary’s 
popish chapel, Lady Anne made a low curtesy to the host which 
was then lying on the altar. ‘The young protestant did not-under- . 
stand this species of homage, and naturally asked if ee 
were in the chapel; to which Lade Anne answered, * No,’ 
ing, that she had made her curtesy to him that. made: us. all:! 
‘ Why,’ replied the sprightly and intelligent girl, < how-can he be 
there that made us all, and. the baker made him?’ Fox adds, that 
‘this hir answer comming to the Lady Marie’s eare, she did never 
love hir after, as is credibly reported, but esteemid hir as the rest 
of that christian profession.’” P. 188. 7 


The intrigues of Northumberland, for the elevation of his 
family to the throne, led to her ill-starred marriage with 
Lord Guildford Dudley. The young king, though already 
labouring under the illness which brought him to the grave, 
was highly pleased with the alliance, and, though naturally 
economical, is said to have been very bountiful on this ocoa- 
sion. The honey-moon was passed in Sion House, ‘and it 
was scarcely concluded, when the ambition of her father-im+ 
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law profited by the death of Edward, and invested:the Lady 
Jane with the title and ensigns of royalty. The first days 
of her brief reign were spent, as was then customary, in the 
‘Tower. She stopped some time on her progress thither at 
Durham House, and proceeded thence, not through the city, 
but by water. The proudest woman in England, her mo- 
ther the Duchess of Suffolk, assisted in bearing her train. 

She was proclaimed with all haste. The Lausdown MSS. 
in the British Museum (198), have preserved the curious in- 
strument by which her.title to the crown was asserted: and 
Strype and Holinshed have recorded, that only one person 
was found bold enough, on this solemnity, to vindicate the 
Lady Mary’s right. The latter historian has even given 
the name of the offender. It’ was Gilbert Pot, drawer to 
Ninion Sanders, vintner, dwelliitg at St. John’s Head, near 
Ludgate. He was accused by his: master, and on the follow- 
ing morning, at eight o’clock, was set on the pillory, and had 
both his ears cut off. During this punishment a herald was 
present and a trumpet blowing, and when it was over the 
culprit was taken down, and re-committed to the Compter 
prison. The friends of the Lady Mary believed that the 
judgment of heaven was visibly extended in retribution 
against Ninion Sanders ; coming from the Tower by water, 
in a wherry, on the very evening of the proclamation, and 
shooting London Bridge, towards Blackfriars, he was 
drowned at St. Mary’s Lock. ‘The wherrymen were saved 
by their oars. 

Nine days after Lady Jane’s mockery of accession, Mary 
was proclaimed at the same places: and the council of her 
supporters set forth with an armed force to possess them- 
selves of the Tower, and their prisoners. After this, as was 
usual on all political emergencies, they proceeded to St. 
Paul’s, and vigorously sang Te Deum. . 

The details of Lady Jane Gray's conduct on this trying 
reverse, are not given on sufficient authority to justify the 
historian in incorporating them in his narrative. But. the 
outline may be readily filled up, with little fear of violation 
of truth, from the authenticated particulars of her demeanour 
on other occasions, and from the known qualities of her 
character, yery much in the manner in which Mr. Howard 
has filled it up. ‘This also, as he has done it, is in better 
taste than the allegorical generalities of Fuller, who says, 
that ‘‘ she made misery itself amiable by her pious and pa- 
tient behaviour ; adversitie, her night-clothes, becoming 
(not bearing, as Mr. Howard's printer, with due regard to 
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nonsense, has arranged it,) her as well as her day-dressing, 
by reason of her pious deportment.” : : om 
The Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, Lord Guildford, and 
herself, were now imprisoned in separate apartments. ‘To 
Lady Jane was assigned one of the warden’s houses ; and the 
Marquess of Winchester was instructed to demand from her 
the crown-jewels which, had been placed in her possession. 
Every day added to the number of state-prisoners : and Mary 
herself took possession of the Tower as her regal abode pre- 
vious to her coronation.. Northumberland suffered after a 
short interval ; but not until he had begged his life with a 
dastardly meanness, which seldom has been found to:accom- 
_ pany a spirit of sach otherwise lofty ambition. His letter to | 


the Earl of Arundel, preserved in’ the Harleian collection 
(787) is as follows. itt 


*¢ ¢ Honble Lord, and in this my distress my especiall refuge, 
most wofull was the newes I receyved this evenynge by Mr. Lieu- 
tenant, that | must prepare myselfe ag* to morrowe to receyve my 
deadly stroke. Alas, my good lord, is my cryme so heynous as 
no redempson but my blood can washe awaye the spottes therof? 
An old proverbe ther is; & y* most true, y' a lyving dogge is better 
than'a dead lyon. Oh! that-it*would please her good grace to 
give me life, yea the life of a dogge, if I might but lyve and kiss 
her feet, and spend both life and all in her honble services, as I 
have the best part. already under her worthie brother, and most 
glorious father. Oh! that her mercy were such as she would 
consyder how little proffitt' my dead and dismemberd body can 
bringe her; but how great and glorious an honor it will be in all 
posterityes when the yo ee shall be that soe gracious and mightie — 
a queene had graunted life to soe miserable and penitent an object. 
Your honble usage and promise to me since these my troubles 
have made me bold to challenge this kindnes at your handes, 
Pardon me if I haue done amiss therin, and spare not, I pray, 
your bended knees for me in this‘distresse. The God of Heaven, . 
it may be, will requite one day, on you or yours.’ And if my life 
be lengthened by your mediacion,' and my good Lord Chancel- 
lor’s (to whom I haue also sent my blurred letters), I will. ever 
owe it to be ‘spent at your honble feet. Ob’! good my lord, re- 
member how-sweet life is, and how bitter the contrary. Spare 
not your speech ‘and paines, for Goil, I hope, ‘hath not shutt out 
all hopes of comfort from me ‘in ‘that porate ‘princely, und 
womanlike hart: but that as the doleful newes of death hath 
wounded to death both my soule and bodye, soe the comfortable 
newes of life shall be as @ new resurrection to’ my wofull ‘hart. 
But if'no remedy can be founde, eyther by imprisonment, confis- 
cation, banishment, and the like,’ I can saye noe more but God 
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graunt me patyence to endure, and a heart to forgiue the whole 


world, | 
, ** ¢ Once your fellowe and lovinge companion, 
but now worthy of noe name but wretched. 


ness and misery. eee 


At the block, with equal cowardice, he acknowledged 
his guilt, and avowed himself a renegade from the Reformed 
Faith. Mr. Howard has reprinted a most amusing account 
of these transactions from the narrative of Stephen Paslin, a 
Frenchman, who resided in England during their occurence. 
The narrative is so striking a specimen of accuracy, that, 
however long, we cannot forbear to lay it before our rea- 
ders. Paslin’s work has been translated into English, and 
the extract is from that translation. 


*¢ ¢Good God! what a sedition was I witness to! It happened 
that King Edward was sick at the castle of Grenois (Greenwich) ; 
his illness lasted three months, at the expiration of which he died. 
Then ny g's you every where behold the people trembling, groan- 
ing, and beating their breasts; then were all the milors much 
troubled, not knowing what steps to take. Hereupon milor No- 
tombellant called together all the chief nobility, called lors, and 
set forth in several speeches that Henry the Eighth, King of Eng- 
land, had several wives, of which one was the mother of Madam 
Mary, who then pretended to the crown, and who is at present 
queen, whose mother having been found guilty of adultery, was 
condemned by the privy council of England, and all her posterity 
bastardized, and deprived of all claims to royalty ; and that there- 

n the king had, by his last will, directed that his young son 
ould be king, without having any regard to the Madam Marie 
and Madam Elizabeth, his daughters, which will was signed by the 
hand of the said Henry the Eighth, and approved and confirmed 
by an arret; of which will the Duke of Notombellant availed him- 
self, and remonstrated to the council that his daughter ought to 
be queen, and that she was, by her mother’s side, nearly allied to 
the crown ; for, different from all kingdoms, the females here suc- 
ceed to the throne. Many milors sided with him, and principally 
the duke of Suphor, the milor Arondelle, and the milor Marquis ; 
and the said Notombellant caused his daughter, named Madam 
Jane, to be proclaimed queen of the country, who, as I have be- 
fore said, was married to milor Suphor, At her proclamation, 
the people neither made any great feasts, nor expressed any great 
satisfaction, neither was one bonfire made. The milor Notombel- 
lant set out to apprehend Madam Mary, in order to bring her 
prisoner to the castle of the Tower ; and took with him the Duke 
of oe the milor Arondelle, and the milor Marquis, accom- 
panied with fourteen or fifteen hundred horse. | 
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" «¢ ¢ But here fortune proved adverse to him and his enterprize : 
for being abandoned by his people, the poor prince, he and the 
Duke of Suphor, and the milor Arondelle, were ignominiously and 
basely taken prisoners, without having struck one stroke, or 
shewed themselves men of courage. This behaviour was un- 
doubtedly'‘very pusillanimous. They were conducted to the castle 
of the Tower, under an escort. of about eight hundred men. The 
poor prince was ill advised; he ought, notwithstanding any joppo- 
sition that might have been made against him, to have sent milor 
Arondelle to take possession of the castle of d’Ovre (Dover), the good 
man Suphor to occupy the Tower, the milor Marquis to the castle 
at Rie, and his son-in.law to some other port, which he might 
have easily effected; for I am certain that the whole kingdom 
~ trembled at his nod: and he, on the other hand, ought to have. 
given battle to the queen, and have drawn to his party this sedi- 
tious and noisy people, by the promises of money, which he might 
without difficulty have done, for the deceased king left treasure in 
the Tower. But God, who alone distributes victories, would not 
permit it; and cities are in vain guarded by great captains and 
armed men, if God does not protect them; wherefore in the 
government of a kingdom, God ought to be implored on all occa- 
sions, he being our most faithful guardian, which the royal pro. 
phet David, has well taught us. The afore-mentioned prisoners 
were taken to the Tower. The mob called the milor Notumbel- 
lant vile traitor, and he furiously eyed them. with looks of resent- 
ment. Two days afterwards he was taken by water in a little bark 
to Ousmestre (Westminster), a royal palace, ava to indict 
and try him; his trial was not long, for it did not last more than 
fifteen days at most; and he, the Duke of Suphor, and the milor 
Arondelle were condemned by an arret of council to be beheaded 
in an open place before the castle of the Tower; and they had all © 
three the pain of seeing one under the hands of an“hangman, be- 
fore whom a whole kingdom had trembled, which, reader, was a 
lamentable spectacle. ‘This hangman was lame of a leg, for I was 
present at the execution, and he wore a white apron like a butcher. 
This great lord made great lamentations and complaints at his 
death, and said this prayer in English, throwing himself on his 
knees, looking up to Heaven, and exclaiming tenderly, Lorde 
God mi fatre prie furt ous poore siners nund vand in the hoore of our 
teath : which is to say; in French, * Lord God my father, pray. for 
us men and poor sinners, and principally in the hour of our death.’ 
After the execution you might, see little children gathering up the 
blood which had fallén through the slits in the scaffold on which he 
had been beheaded. In this country the head is ye upon a pole, 
and all their goods confiscated to the queen.””” P. 326. 


The coronation was scarcely over, when Lord Guildford 
Dudley and Lady Jane were arraigned for high treason, at 
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Guildhall. The trial was short, for the prisoners pleaded 
guilty. On their return to the Tower, they were accompa- 
nied by the lamentations of the populace. The day of their 
trial was thé first on which they had been permitted an inter- 
view since their arrest, and when recondacted to prison they 
were again’separated from each other. 

The jll-planned attempt of Sir Thomas Wyatt hastened 
the catastrophe of their tragedy. The Duke of Suffolk’s 
treason’ was attributed to his daughter: though it appears 
without doubt that the views of the insurgents were at that 
time fixed on the advancement of Elizabeth to the throne. 
Lady Jane had been condemned in November, 1553. It 
was not until the Sth of the following February, that Fecken- 
ham, the Queen’s Confessor, afterwards Abbot of West- 
minster, was sent to acquaint her that she must prepare for 
death on the following morning. The conversation which 
this divine had with her, inflamed Mary's zeal to attempt her 
conversion, and a respite of three days was granted, during 
which Lady Jane was exposed to the unremitting. persecu- 
tion of a fiery bigot. A note of the formal cotiference be- 
tween Lady Jane and Feckenham, which is said to have 
taken place before a large audience in the Tower, is still pre- 
served in the British Museum. (Harl. Coll. 425.) It com- 
mences thus :— 


** Feckenham. What thynge is requyryd in a crystyne? 

“‘ Lady Jane. To believe in Godd the Father, in Godd the Sonne, 
and in Godde the Holy Ghost ; iii psons in one Godd. 

“ F. Is there nothynge else requyryd ina cxyetyn man but to 
believe in Godd ? 

«J.J. Yes. .We must believe in hym. We must love hym 
with all our harte, with all our sowle, and all our mynde, and our 
neighbor as our selfe, 

“¢ F, Why (S. Pawle saythe that yf I haue faythe) then faythe 
only justifyeth not nor saveth not ? 

“7. J. Yes, surely; as St. Pawle saieth, faythe only justifieth. 

« F, Why, St. Pawle saithe that if I haue faithe and want love 
it is nothynge?” P.361. Note. 


The conference terminated by a splenetit insult on the 
part of Feckenham, who felt himself worsted in argument. 
As he took leave he observed, ‘‘ Madam! I am sorry for you 
and for your obstinacy : and now I am assared that you and: 
I shall never meet again.” To this, which Mr. Howard styles, 
we know not why, ‘‘ A coarse witticism ;” for however coarse 
it may be, it makes no pretence to wit, Lady Jane replied, 
‘*« [t is most true, Sir! we shall never meet again except 
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God turn your heart; for I stand undoubtedly assured, ‘that 
unless you repent and turn to God, you are in a sad and des- 
perate case ; and. I pray to God to send you his Holy Spirit, 
for he hath given you his great gift of utterance, if it please 
him to open the eyes of your heart to his truth.” . 

To her father, when she learned his arrest, she addressed 
the following letter :— 


*‘ Father, although it hath pleased God to-hasten my death by 
you, by whome my life should rather have been lengthened, yet I 
can soe patiently take it, that I yeeld God more hearty thankes 
for shortning my wofull dayes, than if all the world had been given 
into my possessions, with life lengthened at my owne will. And 
_albeit Iam very well assured of yo impatient dolours, redoubled 
many wayes, both in bewayling yo" owne woe, and especially, as I 
am informed, my wofull estate: yet my deare father, if I may, 
without offence, reioyce in my owne mishaps, herein I may account 
myself blessed, that washinge my hands with the innocence of my 
fact, my guiltless bloud may cry before the Lord, mercie to the 
innocent. And yet though I must needs acknowledge, that beinge 
constrayned, and as you knowe well enough contynually assayed ; 
yet in taking upon mee, I seemed to consent, and therein grievously 
offended the queene and her lawes, yet doe I assuredly trust that this 
my offence towards God is soe muche the lesse, in that being in so 
royall estate as [ was, my enforced hond neuer mingled w” mine 
innocent heart. And thus, good father, I have opened unto you 
the state wherein I presently stand, my death at hand, although 
to you perhaps it — seeme wofull, yet to mee thear is.nothing 
that can bee more welcome than from this vale of misery to aspire 
. to that heavenly throné of all ioy and pleasure, w" Christ my Sa- 

viour : in whose stedfast faith (if it may be lawfull for the daughter . 
soe to write to the father) the Lord that hath hitherto strengthened 
you, soe continue to keepe you, that at the last wee may meete in 
heaven with the Father, Sonn, and Holy Ghost. 


Iam, 
Your obedient Daughter till death, - 


Jane Duptey.”’ 
P, 365. 


On the night before she suffered, she took up a Greek 
Testament, and on some blank pages at the end she wrote 
an exhortation to her sister, Katharine Lady Herbert; and 
at the same time she finished and corrected a prayer which 
Mr. Howard ought to have preserved inviolate from its mo- 
dern masquerade. She declined a proposed interview with 
her husband, who, on the morning of the 12th of February, 
was executed within the walls. She acknowledged him by 
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a token as he passed to the scaffold. The corpse on its re- 
turn was borne beneath the window of her cell, and when she 
had seen it pass she prepared herself for her own fate. A 
scaffold was erected upon the green opposite the white 
tower. When she mounted it she thus addressed the spec- 
tators :— 


‘‘ Good people I come hither to die; and by a lawI am con- 
demned to thesame. My,offence against the queen’s highness was 
only in consent to the device of others, which is now deemed trea- 
son; but it was never of my seeking, but by counsel of those who 
should seem to have farther understanding of such things than I, 
who knew little of the law, and much less of the titles to the crown. 
The fact indeed was unlawful, and the consenting thereunto by 
me, or in my half. I do wash my hands thereof in innocence be- 
fore God and you, good Christian, people, this day.”—It was ob- 
served, that at these words she wrung ber hands ; not, however, from 
agony, but rather, as it would seem, as an action in literal conso- 
nance with her words. That it really was 80, may be drawn from 
her instantly proceeding, “ I pray you all, good Christian people, 
to bear me witness that I die a true Christian woman, and that I 
look to be saved by none other mean but only by the mercy of 
God, and the merits of the blood of his only Son Jesus Christ ; and 
1 confess, when I did know the word of God, I neglected the same, 
and loved myself and the world, and therefore this plague and pu- 
nishment is happily and worthily happened unto me for my sins ; 
and yet I thank God of his goodness, that he hath thus given me 
a time and respite to repent. And now, good people, while I am 
alive, I pray you to assist me with your prayers.” P. 381. 


Feckenbam stood by the block, for she was not allowed the 
attendance of'u Protestant divine. Her last words to bim 
were, ‘ God will abundantly requite you, good Sir, for your 
humanity to me, though your discourses gave me more un- 
easiness than all the terrors of my approaching death.” 
Having finished her devotions, she prepared to undress. 


‘On proceeding to untie her gown, the executioner stepped for- 
ward, and rudely attempted to assist her; but she mildly desired 
him to let her alone, and turned towards her two gentlewomen, 
who helped her in taking off the gown, and also her ‘ froze. 
and neshanehae.’ giving to her at the same time a white handker- 
chief to tie over her eyes, ‘The executioner now knelt down and 
asked her forgiveness, which she acceded te him most sweetly and 
willingly ; when he desired her to stand upon some straw, and in 
doing thisshe first saw the fatal block. With that sight, however, 
she seemed not dismayed ; but said to the executioner, ‘ | pray 
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you despatch me quickly.” She then knelt down, and sail, « Will 
you take it off before [Jay me down?’ To which the executioner 
answered, ** No, madam.’’ hal 5 

‘. The unhappy but patient victim now bound the handkerchief 
over her eyes; and, feeling for the block, said, “ What shall. I do ? 
Where is it??? At this question, one of the persons on the scaf- 
fold guided her towards the block, on which she ipatantly Jed her 
head, and then, stretching forth her body, exclaimed, - “‘ Lord,.into 
thy hands I commend my spirit!” A pause of one moment ensued 
—the axe fell.” P. 383, 


Thus fell one of the most illustrious persons, whether we 
regard her birth or her qualities, which the annals of our 
own or any other country record. Old Fuller’s distich says 
every thing which can be written on her story, 


«« Nescio tu quibus es, Lector, lecturus ocellis 
** Hoe scio, quod siccis scribere non potui.’’ 


Horace Walpole in his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors has thus enumerated her works. . 


“‘ Four Latin Epistles—three to Bullinger, and one to her sister 
the Lady Katharine; printed in a book walled ** Epistole ab Ec. 
clesia Helveticee Reformatoribus,, vel ad eos scripte, &c. Tiguri, 
1742, octavo.” The fourth was written. the night before her 
death, in a Greek Testament, in which she had been reading, and 
which she sent to her sister. he 

“« Her Conference with Feckenham, Abbot of Westminster, who 
was sent to convert her fo Popery. | 

“ A Letter to Dr. Hardinge, her father’s chaplain, who had 
apostatized ; but the authenticity of which we have already stated 
to be doubtful. : | 

«¢ A Prayer for her’ own Use, during her Confinement. 

* Four Latin Verses, written in prison with a pin. 

‘“* Her Speech on the Scaffold. 

‘** The Complaint of a Sinner. 

** The Duty.of a,:Christian. , 

“ Walpole .also mentions the Letters or Notes, written in the 
Manual of Prayers, already recorded; and she is said, both by 
Hollinshed and Sir Richard Baker, to have written seme other 
things ; but these authors do not specify them, nor say where they 
are to be found.” P. 390. : : 
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Art. XI. Trawels along the Mediterranean, and Parts 
adjacent ; in Company with the Earl of Belmore, during 
the Years 1816-17-18: extending as jar as the Second 
Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbec, &c. 
&c. Illustrated by Plans and other Engravings. By 
Robert Richardson, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College 
of ry in London. In't'wo Volumes. 8vo, Cadell. 
1822. 


Dr. RICHARDSON sailed from Southampton on the 2st of 
August, 1816, and arrived at Alexandria, in the August of the 
year following, liaving in the mean time visited Constantino- 
ple and Greece. ‘Mlis part of the journey occupies only a 
dozen pages, the object of the author being almost exclu- 
sively confined to a description of Egypt and Palestine. He 
travelled in the suite of Lord Belmore and his family ; and, as 
this consisted partly of females, the reader will, of course, not 
expect to meet with any romantic descriptions of hair-breadth 
scapes, and perils, whether in the wilderness or among the 
haunts of men. The party, however, proceeded as far up 
the Nile as the second cataract; and, as the journey was 
effected without any danger or material privations, this fact 
alone is interesting, as affording a satisfactory evidence of the 
improvement of the state of society in Egypt, under the rule 
of the present Pacha. ; | 

Dr. Wickerdson would not appear to be a person pointed 
out for a traveller in the East, by any extraordinary preten- 
sions to learning and enterprize; but he is asteady, observing 
man, and completely conciliates the confidence of his reader, 
on the score of veracity. Imagination is a dangerous quality 
for a traveller in Egypt or Palestine, where there are so many 
exciting circumstances; but still, as it is imagination which 
alone lends an interest to the scenes and objects that meet 
the eye of the traveller, in the latter country particularly, we 
think it a great recommendation of the work before us, that 
our author appears to have surveyed almost every spot, with 
the Bible in his recollection. His conclusions, indeed, are 
often exceeding rapid, and founded upon very slender pre- 
mises ; however, he visited Palestine with the trae taste 
and spirit ; and the reader will be both amused and instructed 
in following him over the scenes which he describes, and can- 
vassing, with him, the scripture names of the various towns 
which now lie buried under modern appellations. 
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Having spent a few days. at Alexandria, our author and his 
party proceeded to Cairo, to which place they travelled b 
watér. This town has been so often described, that we’shall 
spare our readers the account which our author gives of its 
general appearance. The only incident which occurs in this 
part of the work, is 4 visit which was paid by Lord’ Belmore 
to the Pacha. 


“ He began the conversation by welcoming us to Cairo, and 
prayed that God might preserve us and grant us prosperity, He 
then enquired of the noble traveller how long he had been from 
England, and what was the object of his mag to Egypt? to all 
of which he received satisfactory answers: - His Highness next 
adverted to the prospect before him, the Nile, the grain-covered 
‘fields, and the pyramids of Gheesa, the bright sun, the cloudless: 
sky, and remarked with a certain triumphant humour on his lip, 
that England offered no such prospect to the eye of the spectator. 
It was admitted that England had no pyramids, palm.trees or 
dhourra ; but that her scenery was of the richest and choicest de- 
scription. ‘ O,’ he said, ‘he meant as to the verdure, that Eng. 
land did not possess any thing equal to that.’ ‘ O yes, yes,’ was 
instantly called out, and repeated by every Englishman in the 
room; and much finer might have been added with equal truth. 
‘ How can that be,’ he shortly rejoined, ¢ eeomne vos are steeped 
in fog and rain for three quarters of the year?” ‘This he was given 
to understand was favourable for the production of verdure, and 
that our cliniate was not quite so foggy and wet as he had ima- 
gined. * Well,’ pursued his Highness, ‘ admitting that you may 
have some greensward in England, it can only last for a few months 
in the year; for, during all the rest of it, you are covered with 
snow,’ scarcely finding a word to express it, *‘ which necessarily 
destroys all verdure.’ Then, without waiting for a reply, he gave 
a voluntary shiver, wrapt himself up in his beniss, and added, with 
a hearty laugh, that he thought the climate of Egypt better than 
that of England still: thus, to the no small entertainment of. his 
audience, making a tolerable retreat.’’ Vol, I. p. 99. 

“ His Highness next turned the conversation to Mr. Leslie’s ele- . 
gant experiment of freezing water in the vacuum of an air-pump, 
which he had never seen, but which he admired prodigiously in de- 
scription, and seemed to anticipate, with great satisfaction, a omy 

p- 


‘ 


of lemonade and iced water for himself and friends, as the 

piest result of the discovery ; a luxury which I dare say he has 
already enjoyed, as the necessary apparatus had been ordered for 
him from London a considerable time before. He next talked of 
his Lordship’s intended voyage up the Nile; for which he politely 
offered to render every possible facility; cautioning him at the same 
time to keep a sharp look out among the Arabs, who, he believed, 
would not take any thing from him or any of the party, by violence, 
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but that they would certainly steal if they found an opportunity of 
doing it without the risk of detection. He then related a number 
of anecdotes of the petty larcenies of that most thievish race ; 
seme of which were by no means without contrivance or dexterity. 
But the one which seemed to amuse both himself and his friends 
the: most, was that of a traveller, who, when eating his dinner, 
laid, down his spoon to reach fer a piece of bread, and by the time 
that he brought back his hand, the spoon was away ; the knife 
and fork soon shared the same fate, and the unfortunate traveller 
was at last reduced to the sad necessity of tearing his meat, and 
lifting it with his fingers and thumb like the Arabs themselves. Many 
people were, near, but no one saw the theft committed; and ail 
search forthe recovery of the property was in vain.”* Vol. I. p.100. 


Ali Pacha is a native of Romania, and about forty years of 
age, Of a slender make and a sallow complexion. In respect 
of intellectual talents, it would not appear that his superiority 
ever the rest of his countrymen is, ia any way, striking. But 
he is bold and vigorous, and having sense enough to perceive 
that itis, at all events, Ais interest, that the people and sol- 
diery under his command should be obedient and peaceable, he 
has contrived to reduce the country tosuch complete submission 
to the laws, or rather to his authority, that, as Dr. Richard- 
son observes, “a traveller may now visit every corner of 
Egypt unmolested, and go with his money in his hand, from 
one corner to another; no person will take it by violence, and 
murder .is ahnost usknown.” 


“< He is the sole merchant in the country ; all the trade of it is in 
his hands, He furnishes the shoemaker with leather, who cuts. it 
and makes it into shoes, and when they are made, carries them to 
the agent of the Pasha, who pays him so much a day for his la- 
bour ; the shoes are then deposited in a general store, out of which 
they are sold to the public, and the Pasha pockets the money 
that should revert to the industrious tradesman, to feed and clothe 
his family, and to lighten his labor. The same thing is done in 
regard to the cloth manufactories. He provides the weaver with 
the yarn, who when he ‘has finished his. web, takes.it o the agent of 
the Pasha, who pays him at the rate of so mucl,a day for his ‘labor, 
generally half a piastre, which is three-pence of our money ; the 
cloth is then put into a general store, and sold out for the benefit 
of the Pasha; it is all regularly stamped, and no person:can or 
dare sell it but his agents.”” Vol. I. p. 107. 

_ “ But it must be observed, that as all happiness is relative, so is 

all misery, and the land of Egypt enjoys more. advantages under 

its present master, than it has experienced for many years under 

any of his predecessors. The canals are deepened, yielding faci- 
w 
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lities for commerce, and an abundant supply of water for man and 
beast, and all the important purposes of agriculture. The reving 
Bedoucens are compelled to pay tribute, to live in their tenta, and 
to pasture their flocks quietly along the edge of the desert, without 
pilfering from or molesting their peaceful neighbours in the vil-. 
lages. ¢ gtk 

‘‘ He has established manufactures of sugar, gunpowder, salt-. 
petre, indigo, cotton, &c. which are under the direction of pro- 
perly qualified Europeans; of these he is almost exclusively the 
sole proprietor, and no person is permitted to found any rival esta- 
blishment. Having met with considerable difficulty in procuring. 
properly qualified persons to superintend his manufactories, he has 
sent a number of his own subjects to Europe to study at Genoa, 
Leghorn, and Milan, the different branches that he wishes to 
cultivate ; some of these have visited England: after a certain pe- 
riod of years, they are to return to Egypt, superintend the ope- 
rations of the Pasha, and teach their countrymen what they have. 
learned themselves. Some of them are specially devoted to the 
study of mineralogy, as an examination of the mineral kingdom,. 
the finding of gold and emerald mines, is an object that the ruler. 
of Egypt has much at heart; all his views centre in himself, and 
in the accumulation of wealth. But the education of the youth is 
a plan that will likely extend itself, and in the end benefit the 
country; and science and civilization may yet revisit their ancient 
seat.” Vol. I. p. 108, 


Having visited, and measured and explored the Pyramids, 
which, though our author tells us, they ‘‘ are more than meat 
and drink to the traveller,” are become nevertheless but insi- 
pid fare to the reader, he and his adventurous companions, pro- 
ceeded to take boat, in order to extend their aquatic excur- 
sion, or, as he phrases it, ‘* to extend their researches” into 
Upper Egypt. In the course of the voyage, one of the first 
visits which they made was to the son-in-law of the Pacha, 
who lives at Osyout, and is called the Defterdar Bey. ‘The 
account which our author gives of his character, has some — 
traits that are amusing. . 


“ The Defterdar Bay is a strong, good-looking man, of about 
forty-eight or fifty years of dge ; and, in a country where nobody 
knows any thing, passes for a learned man, and is proud of the 
distinction. Ina conversation on some of the principal buildings 
in Constantinople, he had occasion te mention the kiosk, or sume 
mer residence of the Grand Seignor, the situation of which not 
being exactly recollected, he enquired of his noble visitor if he 
understood geography, and being answered in the affirmative, he 
called for a large Arabic folio, with most miserable maps, in order 
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to point out its situation. Important, however, as is the residence 
of the Sultan in the Turkish capital, it found no place in the chart ; 
but the Bey having been there himself, knew the topography, and 
laid his finger on the spot and turn of the canal where it ought to 
have been, and hugged himself with much complacency, in being 
able, as he thought, to instruct an Englishman. On another oc- 
casion he rode up to one of the best European artists at present in 
Egypt, who was amusing himself in drawing the columns of a 
ruined temple, and, having observed for some time how he went 
on, very gravely remarked that he was not doing right, and begged 
to be favored with the paper and pencil, in order that he might 
show him a better method of proceeding. The gentleman imme- 
diately complied with the request, and the Bey, having obtained 
the materials, set to work, and drew the columns, certainly in a 
very different style from what the gentleman would have done 
them, but greatly superior to what any’ man would have expected 
from the unpractised hand of a Turk. His Highness is undoubt- 
edly a man of superior natural endowments, and bears the charac- 
ter of being a most inflexible dispenser of justice. In the course 
of conversation, he congratulated his noble visitor on the friend- 
ship that existed between great Britain and the Porte, and hoped 
that it would be perpetual: He could not, however, dissemble his 
apprehension of Dasoie but, without saying any thing directly on 
the subject, was anxious to have it acknowledged that an equal 
number of Russian troops were more than an overmatch for the 
same number of any other European soldiers—a concession that he 
was not likely to obtain from an English nobleman.”’ Vol. I. p. 169. 


From Osyout, which Dr. Richardson tells us contains 
20,000 inhabitants, the party set sail for Anteopolis, and 
from thence to Dendara or Pentira. The ruins of a temple 
at that place are described, in terms that soney a lively im- 
pression of its magnificence ; and our author observes, that 
the representation which is given of it by Denon, though ele- 
gant and well executed, is yet both incorrect, and misses 
completely the true character of the original. Owing, we 
firmly believe, entirely to the excellent police which Ali 
Mahomet has established in his dominions, this part of 
the work, thongh occupying a large number of pages, 
is nevertheless by no means particularly interesting; our 
travellers met with no sort of obstacles to their journey, and 
proceeded as quietly from Cairo to the second Cataract, as 
if they had formed a mere party of pleasure to Richmond and 
back. The various ruins which they visited, must, no doubt, 
have amply repaid them for the expence and difficulties of the 
voyage, which was so pleasant, that our author recommends 
it to patients labouring under pulmonic complaints. “ Tho 
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accommodation,” says he, ‘‘ is always good, and there is no 
chance of incurring an exacerbation of disease.” After the dry 
and dull details of architectural remains, the following de- 
scription of a specimen of Mussulmen devotion, though not 


written in the best taste, afforded us some amusement. 


‘« Next morning, the 27th, we started again at an early hour, 
as soon as the reisses had got through their prayers. With one of 
them, this was a very long and a very serious concern ; he gene. 
rally spent an hour in this exercise every morning, and as much in 
the evening, besides being very punctual in the performance of 
this duty at the intervening periods of stated prayer. Certainly 
he did not pray in secret communing with‘his heart, but called 
aloud, with-all his might, and repeated the words as fast as his 
‘tongue could give them utterance. The form and words of his 
prayer were the same with those of the others, but this good man 
had made a vow to repeat certain words of the prayer a given 
number of times, both night and morning. The werd ‘ Rabbini,’ 
for example, answering to our word ‘ Lord,’ he would bind him- 
self to repeat a hundred or two hundred times, twice a day; and 
accordingly, went on in the hearing of all the party, and on his 
knees, sometimes with his face directed steadily to heaven, at other 
times bowing down to the ground, and calling out * Rabbdni! Rab- 
béni! Rabbéni! Rabbobni! Rabboni!’ &c. as fast as he could ar- 
ticulate the words after each other, like a school-boy going through 
his task ; not like a man, who, praying with the heart, and the un- 
derstanding also, continues longer on his knees, in the rapture of 
devotion ; whose soul is a flame of fire, enkindled by his Maker, 
and feeding upon his God, like Jacob, will not let him go until 
he bless him. Having settled his accounts with the word Rabbéni, 
which the telling of his beads enabled him to know when he had 
done, he proceeded to dispose of his other vows in a similar man- 
ner. £ Allah houakbar!’ perhaps, came next, ‘ God most great ;’ 
and he would go on as with the other, * Allah houakbar! Allah 
houakbar! Allah houakbar! Allah houakbar!’ &c. repeating them 
as fast as he could frame his organs to pronounce them. When he 
had done with it, he took up the chorus of another word, ¢ Allah» 
careem, God assisting ; Allah hedaim, eternal God; A} ham de 
lelai, glory to God ;’ or some other word or phrase, or attribute 
of Jehovah, and repeated it over as many times as he had vowed 
todo. ‘The usual number of repeating certain words, is thirty. 
three times each; and the Mussulman’s beads are strung accord. 
ingly three times thirty-three, with a large dividing bead between 
each division. ‘The usual phrases so repeated, are, ‘ Allah hou- 
akbar, God most great; Al ham de lelai, glory to God; Allah 
careem, assisting God,’ &c. To hear this man repeat his prayers, 
his variety of unconnected tones, running through all the notes 
of the gamut, produced quite a ludicrous eff2ct ; you would say 
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that this man was caricaturing, or making a farce of devotion; but 
to look at him engaged, nothing could be more serious or devout, 
or more abstracted from the world, than his appearance. All his 
countrymen thought well of his devotions, and never manifested 
the slightest disposition to smile at, or to twit him for his oddities ; 
on the contrary, they said that he was a rich man, and would be 
a great shiekh. So great is their respect for prayer, that raillery 


' on that subject w not be tolerated among Mussulmans.”— 


Vol, I, p. 462. 


The above extracts will furnish our readers with sufficient 
specimens from that part of the volume which is occupied 
chiefly in descriptions of the places which our author and his 
noble party visited in Upper Egypt. We shall now accom- 

ny them to Jerusalem, at which city they arrived in April, 
1818. AtJaffa, on his road to this last place, our author was 
called on to visit, in his professional capacity, the wife of the 

aymaster of that town ; and the negotiation which he trans- 
acted with the husband before the latter could be brought 
to allow of his wife’sface being seen, affords one of the most 
amusing passages in the whole work. 


«In the Christian families all over the Levant, the physician 
sees his patients of either sex much in the same manner as in Eu- 
rope; but in the Moslem families a little more ceremony and re- 
straint are observed in regard to the females. I had a tolerable 
good specimen of this in the family of the grand paymaster of the 
city, who requested me to prescribe for his favourite wife, who 
had been a complainer for about the space of eight months, I 
readily complied with his request; and we walked together from 
the office to his house. Having sat down in his parlor, pipes and 
coffee were immediately introduced, and he proceeded to inform 
me of the ailments of his better half, or rather fourth or sixteenth, 
I befieve, would be the appropriate fractional denominator of the 
female invalid who shared the affections of her husband with fifteen 
competitors. Having enumerated what he considered to be the 
leading symptoms of her disease, he inquired if it would be ne- 
cessary for me to feel her pulse. I replied in the affirmative, and 
to this he made no objections. But on the interpreter adding, yes, 
and he must see her too, the good man seemed rather stunned, 
and appealed to me to confirm or renounce the statement of the 
interpreter. I assured him that there is an aspect as well as a pulse 
of disease, and that the physician can frequently judge more ac- 
curately of the state of his patient from an examination of the 
countenance than of the pulse.. On hearing this, he paused for a 
considerable time, and sucked in, and volumed out the smoke in 
wreaths from his mouth, as if all the whole faculties of his soul 
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had been in consultation ; and demanded if it were necessary for 
me to see the whole of her face. I replied, yes, the whole of it, 
as I see your’s just now before me. La, la, la, no, no, no, he 
shook his head, and instantly exclaimed, looking me full iu the 
face, as if to inquire, Do you mean to insult me? Finding the 
look made no impression, he tranquilized himself, and began to 
bargain with me, that I should das hee face in detail; the mouth 
and tongue at one time, the nose and cheeks at another, bit 
riot the whole at once, and on no account her eyes. At this my 
risible faculties were rather excited, and I informéd the wort 
gentleman, that I had no desire to see his wife at all; but since he 
had inquired of me as a professional man, what was necessary to 
enable me to judge properly of the state of his wife’s complaint, 
I considered it my duty to tell him candidly, and without reserve, 
- all that he had asked. Sahé, sahé, dougré,'dougré, right, right, 

true, true, he exclaimed, and, apparently subdued, ‘after a little 
consideration, during which he seemed to have reasoned himself 
into something like common sense, added, * Well, you shall see her ;° 
and having walked out, returned in a few minutes with the lady at his 
back, wrapt up, as usual, in a white faldetta, or robe, that covered 
the head and face, and the greater part of the body. She did 
not, however enter the room, but sat down at the top of the stair, 
on the outside of the door; the interpreter remained within, and, 
at her husband’s request, I walked out to her, and saw a plain, 
diffident, unaffected, and apparently amiable woman, who held out 
her hand, showed her tongue, and face, and eyes without any he- 
sitation, such as a sensible woman would do in this, or in an 
other country, and told the tale of her sufferings with ere sim- 
plicity, earnestly desiring relief, and inquiring it I could give het 
any hopes of a recovery. The account of this lady’s complaint, 
as well as those of many others, convinced me that nervous affec- . 
-tions prevail to a greater extent, and, if possible, under a greater 
variety of forms, among the ladies in the Levant than in this patt 
of Europe.” Vol, II, p. 211. 


One of tlie first incidents which occurred to our traveller 
at Jerusalem, was a message from Omar Effendi Nakib el 
Schereeff, the ‘‘ Prince of the Arabs,” aeunreting to see him 
on account of a chronic affection of the eyes. Accordingly, 
on the morning after his arrival, as seon as our author had ° 
finished his fottet, he proceeded with the messenger to. the 
house of his patient. He was received with great expres- 
sious of cordiality and with honours which Mugsulmen sel- 
dom condescend 'to pay to Christians ; and our author found 
that the Schéreeff was afflicted with an inflammation m the 
eves of cight months standing, exhibiting symptoms whieh 
threatened total blindness. ‘The account which is given ef 
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had-been in consultation; and demanded if it were necessary for 
me to see the whole of her face. I replied, yes, the whole of it, 
as I see your’s just now before me. La, la, la, no, no, no, he 
shook his head, and instantly exclaimed, looking me full in the 
face, as if to inquire, Do you mean to insult me? Finding the 
look made no impression, he tranquilized himself, and began to 
bargain with me, that 1 should see her face in detail; the mouth 
and tongue at one time, the nose and cheeks at another, but 
not the whole at once, and on no account her eyes. At this my 
risible faculties were rather excited, and I informed the worthy 
gentleman, that I had no desire to see his wife at all; but since he 
had inquired of me as a professional man, what was necessary to 
enable me to judge properly of the -state of his wife’s complaint, 
I consicered it my duty to tell him candidly, and without reserve, 
all that he had asked. Sahé, sahé, dougré, dougré, right, right, 
true, true, he exclaimed, and, apparently subdued, after a little 
consideration, during which he seemed to have reasoned himself 
into something like common sense, added, * Well, you shall see her ;° 
and having walked out, returned in a few minutes with the lady at his 
back, wrapt up, as usual, in a white faldetta, or robe, that covered 
the head and face, and the greater part of the body. She did 
not, however enter the room, but sat down at the top of the stair, 
on the outside of the door; the interpreter remained within, and, 
at her husband’s request, I walked out to her, and saw a plain, 
diffident, unaffected, and apparently amiable woman, who held out 
her hand, showed her tongue, and face,’and eyes without any he- 
sitation, such as a sensible woman would do in ‘this, or in any 
other country, and told the tale of her sufferings with great sim- 
plicity, earnestly desiring relief, and inquiring if I could give her 
any hopes of a recovery, ‘The account of this lady’s complaint, 
as well as thase of many others, convinced me that nervous affec- 
tions prevail to a greater extent, and, if possible, under a greater 
variety of forms, among the ladies in the Levant than in this‘part 
of Europe.” Vol. il. p. 211, : 


One of the first incidents which occurred to our traveller 


at Jerusalem, was a message from Omar Effendi Nakib el - 


Schereeff, the ‘‘ Prince of the Arabs,” requesting to see him 
on account of a chronic affection of the eyes. Accordingly, 
on the morning after his arrival, as soon as our author had 
finished his toilet, he proceeded with the messenger to the 
house of his patient. He was received with great expres- 
sions of cordiality and with honours which Mussulmen sel- 
dom condescend to pay to Christians; and our. author found 
that the Schereeff was afflicted with an inflammation in the 
eyes of eight months standing, exhibiting symptoms which 


fhreatened total blindness.’ The account which is given of 
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what took place at this visit, is so characteristic, that. we 
shall extract the passage for the entertainment of the reader. 
After some prelimimary discussion by means of respective 
interpreters, our author at length succeeded in explaining 
to his patient that his disease was the ophthalmia, and that 
the most likely means of giving relief would be by scarifying 
the immer membrane of the eye-lid. This rather startled the 
Schereeff, and he deckined the experiment until he had seen 
the operation performed. 3 


«¢ An ophthalmic patient was immediately produced, who was 
willing to submit to the operation, to oblige the Capo Verde, if it 
should be judged necessary in his case. On examining the eye, 
however, this person was found to be affected with cataract, and it 
was explained to the worthy schereeff that the operation that was 
necessary for the recovery of such an eye, was altogether different 
from the one that it was proposed to perform on his ; that this was 
quite incapable of vision, but perfectly free from inflammation; a 
sentence that was immediately re-echoed by the patient, and sanc- 
tioned by all the long-bearded Turks, calling out sahé, sahé, right, 
right. The next that was brought up for examination was a case 
of staphyloma ; this was also explained as an unfit subject for un- 
dergoing the operation that had been advised for the eyes of the 
Capo Verde. After him a third patient was produced, with the 
prefatory remark, ‘ This is a Christian, how would you treat him ?? 
Exactly in the same manner I replied, as if he were a Mussulman 
affected with the same complaint. Disease knows no religion, nei- 
ther ought the prescription. This happened to be a fit case for 
the operation, which was immediately performed in his pres¢nce, 
and which the patient bore remarkably well, without wincing or 
making a noise ; after the eye had bled for some time, he was de. 
sired to wash it, and declared that it was much easier than before 
the operation. ; 

«‘ ‘This screwed up the courage of the noble Turk, (noble, I be- 
lieve, is the practical signification of the word schereeff,) who now 
expressed his determination to follow the example of my Christian 
patient ; a resolution which was highly applauded by all his atten- 
dants. He preferred, however, having the operation done in an 
adjoining room, which was both larger and better lighted, the one 
which we occupied being very small, and lighted chiefly from the 
door. For though I had informed him, and he had had an oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself, that the operation was but a mere 
scratch, yet both he, and his visitors considered it in the most se- 
- rious light, and on entering the other apartment, the first thing 
he did was to kneel down and say his prayers, accompanied by the 
Mufti or Capo Legge, who is his cousin-german, and several other 
‘Turks, some of whom belonged to Jerusalem, others were San. 
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tones from Damascus. They prayed all together most devoutly 
and fervently, and bowed themselves down to the sofa on which 
they knelt, and seemed to kiss it, and could not have been more 
in earnest, or more importunate had he been going to be put to the 
torture or tied to the stake to be burnt, or,subjected to the most 
dangerous operation, When the prayers were ended, he came and 
saz down beside me, on another part of .the divan apparently re- 
signed to his fate. However, when I proceeded to handle the eye, 


and evert the eyelids, he stopt me to bargain that J should.do his. 


exactly as 1 had done the Christian’s, that is, to make only three 
incisions in each eye; a circumstance which I was. quite unconsci- 
ous of: however, both the Capo Verde and his friends had caught 
it, and imagining that I certainly performed the operation in the 
best style to the Christian, or that some important secret lurked in 
the number three, requested that it should be performed in every 
respect the same; with all of which I promised to comply, and 
immediately proceeded to operate, while his friends returned to 
their prayers. One of his servants held a basin of water, and an 
old Christian woman who. acted as the family apothecary superin- 
tended. When the operation was finished on one eye, his friends 
left their prayers, and came around him, and as it bled freely; 
they expressed their gratitude in pious ejaculations, which were 
emphatically reiterated at every bit of clotted blood that was taken 
out of the eye, and which Omar Effendi never suffered to be 
thrown away till he had taken it between his finger and thumb, 

squeezing: and holding it up, protesting that it was diseased flesh, 
which the more knowing ones were not willing to allow; adding 
that his eye would now get well for the disease was cut away, that 
he felt that eye move easier and better already ; to which all his 
friends answered, nshalla or ishalla, a ward which the followers of 
Mahomet pronounce with more devotional fervour than any word 
that I ever heard pronounced by any people in any language, and 
which is equivalent to God grant, or may it please God ; a prayer 
in which all joined, for the man is a good man, and much esteemed 
and beloved. Having finished the operation on one eye, I pro- 
ceeded to the other, being reminded of my promise to stick to the 
number three, and his friends returned to their prayers, which they 
left as before on my withdrawing the lancet, to comfort their friend 
and to join with him in pious sentences of congratulation which 
they utter with much feeling and solemnity.” Vol. II. p. 242. 


This simple operation, which as our author remarks, 
might easily have been performed in three minutes, what 
with explaining, praying, palavering, smoking tobacco, and 
drinking coffee, occupied at least four hours. 

We shall close our extracts from Dr. Richardson’s book 
with his description of the city of Jerusalem. ‘the passages 
which we have hitherto presented to our readers, we selected 
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rather as containing entertaining incidents, than as furnishing 
a specimen of the author's talents in composition. ‘That: 
which follows will exhibit a favourable sample of the generat 
merits of the volume. 


“ Jt is a tantalizing circumstance, however, for the traveller 
who wishes to recognize in his walks the site of particular buildings, 
or the scenes of memorable events, that the greater part of the ob- 
jects mentioned in the description both of the inspired and Jewish 
historian, are entirely removed, and razed from their foundation, 
without leaving a single trace or name behind to point out where 
they stood. Not an. ancient tower, or gate, or wall, or hardly 
even a stone remains. The foundations are not only broken up, 
but every fragment of which they were composed is swept away, 
and the spectator looks upon the bare rock with hardly a sprink- 
ling of earth to point out her gardens of pleasure, or groves of ido- 
latrous devotion. And when we consider the palaces, and towers, 
and walls about Jerusalem, and that the stones of which some of 
them’ were constructed were 30 feet long, 15 feet broad, seven and, 
a half feet thick, we are not more astonished at the strength, and 
skill, and perseverance by which they were contructed, than shocked 
by the relentless and brutal hostility by which they were shattered 
and overthrown, and utterly removed from our sight. A few gar- 
dens still remain on the sloping base of Mount Zion, watered from 
the pool of Siloam ; the gardens of Gethsemane are still in a sort. 
of ruined cultivation; the fences are broken down, and the olive. 
trees decaying, as if the hand that dressed and fed them were with- 
drawn ; the Mount of Olives still retains a languishing verdure, and 
nourishes a few of those trees from which it derives its name; but 
all round about Jerusalem the general aspect is blighted, and bar- 
ren; the grass is withered ; the bare rock looks through the scanty 
sward, and the grain itself, like the staring progeny of famine, seems 
in doubt whether to come to maturity, or die in the ear. The vine 
that was brought from Egypt is cut off fromthe midst of the land ; 
the vineyards are wasted; the hedges are taken away; and_the 
graves of the ancient dead are opén and tenantless. How is the 
gold become dim ; and every thing that was pleasant to the eye 
withdrawn, Jerusalem has heard the voice of David and Solomon, 
of prophets and apostles, and he who spake as man never spake has 
taught in her synagogues and in her streets, Before her legislators, 
her poets, and her apostles, those of ajl other couxtrics, became 
dumb, and cast down their crowns, as unworthy to stand in their 
presence. Once she was rich in every blessing ; victorious over alt 
her enemies; and resting in peace; with every man sifting un- 
der bis own vine, and under his own fig-tree, with none to disturb, 
or to make him afraid.’® Vol. IE. p. 251. 

«« But we must turn to consider the Jerusalem that now is. In 
Egypt and Syria it is universally called Gouts or Koudes, which 
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means holy, and is still a respectable good looking town; it is of an 
irregular shape, approaching nearest to that of a square; it is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, which, generally speaking, is 
built of the common stone of the country which is a compact lime- 
stone. It has’six gates, one of which looks to the west and is called 
the gate of Yaffa or Bethlehem, because the road to these places 
passes through it ; two look to the north ; one is called the gate of 
Sham or Damascus ; the other the gate of Herod ; the fourth gate 
looks to the east, or the valley of Jehoshaphat, and is called St. 
Stephen’s gate, because here the protomartyr was stoned to death ; 
it is close by the temple, or mosque of Omar, and leads to the gar- 
dens of Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, Bethany, Jericho, 
and all the east of Jerusalem ; the fourth gate leads into the temple 
or haram schereeff, which was formerly called the Church of the 
presentation, because the Virgin Mary is supposed to have-entered 
by this gate, to present her son, our blessed Savior, in the temple. 
On account of a turn in the wall, this gate, though in the east wall 
of the city, looks to the south towards Mount Zion; near to this 
there is another gate, which is small, not admitting either horses or 
carriages, of which last, however, there is none in Jerusalem, and 
from the wall resuming its former direction looks to the east, it is 
called the Dung.gate. The last is called Zion-gate, or the Gate 
of the Prophet David ; it looks to the south, and is in that part of 
the wall which passes over Mount Zion, and runs between the 
brook Kedron or valley of Jehoshaphat on the east, and the deep 
ravine called the valley of the Son of Hinnom ; on the west, leaving. 
about two-thirds of Mount Zion on the south or outside of the 
walls, it is nearly opposite to the mosque which is built over the se- 
pulchre of David. The longest wall is that which faces this, and is 
on the north side of the city, it runs between the valley. of Gihon 
on the west, and the valley of Jehoshaphat on the east.. I walked 
round the city on the outside of the walt in an hour and twenty mi- 
nutes, and Lady Belmore rode round it, on her ass, in an hour and 
a quarter, and the whole circumference, as measured by Maundrell, 
a most accurate traveller, is:two miles and a half.” Vol. II. P. 254. 


We take leave of Dr. Richardson with many thanks for 
the entertainment which he has afforded us, and with a sin- 
cere recommendation ef his: book, to the noticeof the reader. 
It is the production of a goodand pious, as well as of a sen- 
sible and well-informed man; and both in the interest of its 
subject, and in the merits of its composition, possesses far 
superior claims to the favour of the public, to these which 
mere books of travels can usually. exhibit. 
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A Treatise on Dislocations, and on Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley 
Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. Surgeon to the King, &c. &c, .4to. 11. ils. 6d. 

A Practical Essay on Diseases and Injuries of the Bladder; being ‘that to 
which the Royal College of Surgeons adjudged the Jacksonian Prize for the Year 
1821. By Robert Bingham, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 8vo. 
14s. 

An Inquiry into the Action of Mercury-on the Living Body. By Joseph Swan, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Surgeon of the Lincoln Hospital. 
Svo, 1s. 6d, 

HISTORY. 


Military Memoirs of the Great Civil War. By John Gwynne. 4to. 11. 16s. 
TRAVELS, | “ 
The Journal of a Tour through the Netherlands to Paris, in 1821. By the Au- 
thor of the Magic Lantern, i2mo. 8s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Ali Pacha of Janina, Vizier of Epirus, surnamed Astan, or the Lion : 
from various authentic Documents. @&vo. 10s, 6d, 

A Memoir of the Life and Character of Walter Venning, Esq. a Member of 
the Committee of the London Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
who died at St. Petersburg, Jan. 10, 1821, from a Fever contracted in visiting 
one of the Gaols of that City, By Richard Knill. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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CLASSICS. 


schyli Prometheus Vinctus: to which is subjoined a Greek Ordo, a Prose 
Translation, and Notes, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Euripidis Electra. Adoptimarum ditionem a fident emendavit et annotationi- 
bus in usum juventutis instruxit. Hastings Robinson, M.A, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


NOVELS. 


, Osmond, aTale. By the Author of “ The Favourite of Nature.” In 3 vols. 
Alis. Kev ag 
Macrimmon, a Highland Tale. By the Author of Redmond the Rebel, &c. In 
4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 
Tales of a Tourist. By Miss Lefanu. 4 vols. 12mo, 11. 2s. 


POETRY. 


The Hermit of Mona, a Poem; Saled, a Tale of the Eleventh Century, with 
other Piecese By Z, Jones, Esq. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Gems, principally from the Antique, drawn and etched by Richard Dagley, 
Author of * Select Gems,” &c.: with Lilustrations in Verse. By the Rev. G. 
Croly, Author of Catiline, a Tragedy, &c. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. | 


Tables of Interest at Four Per Cent, from One Day to One: Hundred Days. 
By Joseph King. 8vo. 5s. 

The Private Brewer’s Guide to the Art of Brewing Ale and Porter, &c, By 
John Tuck, Late of Croydon, Brewer. 8vo. 9s. 

'. A General View of the History and Object of the Bank of England : with Ex- 
tracts from the Charter, Acts of Parliament, and Bye Laws, &c. _ By John 
MCay, Late Assistant Secretary to the Bank of Ireland. 8vo. 6s. 

A New Geographical, Historical, and Religious Chart; shewing at. one View 
the Principal Places in the known World; the prevailing Religion, Form of Go- 
vernment, Degrées of Civilization, and Population ; together with the Missi 
Stations in each Country. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

Letters between Thomas Steady and his Son, an Apprentice Boy, on Various 
Subjects ; first printed in the Cottager’s Monthly Visitor: 12mo. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. John Hogaes: of 


Londonderry, in Ireland, will soon appear, in One 
Octavo. 


The Life and Remains of the late Rev. Dr. E. D. Clarke, 
are in the Press. 


olume, 


Mr. John Rutter, will speedily publish, A History and 
Description of Fonthill Abbey, illustrated by Engravings. 
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A4S Literary. Intelligence. 


*« The toca of the Angels,” a Poem, by Thomas Mooney. 
Esq. will appear in December next. : 


Mr. D. Johnson, Surgeon to the Honourable East India 
Company is preparing for publication, *« Sketches.of Wild 


“Sports,” as followed by the sponte of India, with Observa- 


tions on the Animals. 


“Some Remarks on Mr. Seuphys Life: of’ Wesley,” will 


soon appear. 


A. new Novel, entitled, “ Isabella,’ cby .the arnt of 


Rhoda, Plain Sense, &c. will be published next Month. 


Memoirs of the French Court, by. the late Madame .de 
Campan, First Lady of.the Bed-chamber to the late Queen, 
Marie Antoinette,.and Directress of the Establishment of 


-Ecouen under Bonaparte, will shortly be published. 


Mr. James Malcolm, proposes publishing, by Subscrip- 
tion, in Two Volumes, Octavo, The Past and Present 
State of the Agriculture of the County of Surrey. > ’ 


Blossoms, by Robert Milthouse, with prefatory Remarks 
on his Genius and Situation, by the Rev. Luke Broker, 


LL.D. will speedily be e published. 


Letters and Convénintihs ‘on Public Preaching, including 


‘Rules for the Preparation of Sermons, is nearly ready for 


Publication. 


The Rev... Thos. H..Horne, M.A. has in the Press, a.third 
Edition of his “ Introduction to the Critical Studi y and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” in 4 Vols. Octavo, cor- 
rected and illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes 
of Biblical Manuscripts. 


Time’s Telescope, for the year 1828, will appear in No- 
vember. 


An Essay on the Proof of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, deduced from the Completion of its Prophecies, by 


the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, B.D. Rector of Bulvan, Essex, 
is in the Press. 
































